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ATTENTION: KSEA MEMBER 


Would you be interested in $2500 life insurance coverage 
... for only $1000 per year? 





. . . That’s what the new KEA LIFE PLAN program, which was 
set up with the KENTUCKY STUDENT EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION in mind, will provide you .. . 


Here’s how it works .... 


You apply for a $2,000 term life policy — annual premium $10.00 
We will add a $ 500 dividend coverage — added premium none 


Total coverage $2,500 Total premium $10.00 








During your student days and during 


Many other student professional groups 
have a special insurance program for 
their members. Included in this group 
are the Student American Medical 
Association, the American Law Student 
Association, and the Student American 
Dental Association. Why not the Stu- 
dent Education Association as well? 


LIFE 
PLAN 


the early days of teaching . . . that’s 
when you need life insurance most, 
and that is also when you can afford it 
least. This low-cost. life insurance is 
just the thing to have, especially if you 
already are married and have started 
your family. 








Then, when you are twenty-five, you 
may convert this to regular KEA LIFE 
PLAN policies of $3000 or $5000 
coverage (plus dividend coverage at 
no extra premium). Or, you might 
want to convert to a permanent whole 
life policy where you can begin build- 
ing up a savings fund for emergencies 
or for your children’s college education. 
There is no minimum participation 
required . . . one or all of the members 
of your KSEA Chapter may choose to 


participate. 


You will have your own individual 
policy .. . the beginning of a planned 
program of protection for those de- 
pendent upon you and your income. 


You will also have the protection of a 
clause in the policy that provides for 
the waiver of all premiums if you be- 
come permanently and totally disabled 
... this will provide protection, at no 
further cost to you, for the rest of your 
life. 


For information and application blanks, see your KSEA Sponsor, or write 


ADMINISTRATOR, KEA LIFE PLAN 


2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Amid the busy bustle of the workaday grind, 


there is nothing quite so welcome 


as the quick refreshment and lift in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


May, 1960 





Another KEA Service .. . 


TEACHER-POSITION LISTING 


As a part of the expanded services of the Kentucky 
Education Association, the Board of Directors has 
authorized a TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERV- 
ICE. The members of the Board felt that this service 
would be helpful in keeping more of our own college 
graduates in Kentucky, and would be valuable to 
teachers who might wish to change positions, as well 
as being of assistance to administrators who have the 
responsibility of filling teaching positions. 

A list of teachers registered with the TEACHER- 
POSITION LISTING SERVICE will be made avail- 
able to all superintendents in Kentucky; a list of all 
vacancies sent to this office by superintendents will be 
made available to teachers who have registered with 
the TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE. 

Lyndle Barnes, KEA Consultant for Field Services, 
has charge of this service, and any inquiries concern- 
ing it should be directed to him. 

It should be understood that this is not a placement 
bureau, but is merely an attempt to bring teachers and 
vacancies together. This added service is another way 
in which KEA is serving its members. 














If you are interested in registering with the Teacher-Position Listing Service, fill out the form below 





TEACHER - POSITION LISTING SERVICE Office Use 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 


Contact 
Address 


Institution where credentials are available 


Please send my name to administrators: Yes s Member of KEA: Yes 





(Notify KEA immediately when you are no longer available.) 
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IF and AND 


If all our craft 
Will stand as one 
And work for all 
There is no goal 


We cannot reach. 


But if we strive 

For trifling ends 
And lose our strength 
In rivalries, 
We soon will be 
The helpless prey 
To other groups 
Who seek the force 


That should be ours. 


And if we hark 

To siren songs 

And blatant claims 
By selfish souls 
Who seek control 
We shall be tools 

In cruder hands 
With purpose bold 
To use the strength 
That we should hold. 


— W. P. King 
May, 1944 
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As this is the time of year when people's minds turn to 
planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to Green Thumb. 


‘With the exception of green 
food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 


Simply announce, “Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have children trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 
print name on paper. Collect. 
Shuffle. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 


in green food-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 


Potentate calls on each person 


‘to tell, in number of words he 


has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 


Garden Scamp. All in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says, ‘Get out 
of my garden.’”’ Scamp says 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs. «« 
Seedlings are so easy to grow- 


After a busy day, 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


— delicious Wrigley’s Ezz Gum., 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 


the natural chewing eases tension. 














Plan now to attend 


KEA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


On the campus of Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green 


August 7-10, 1960 











CALENDAR 


June 12: United Business Education 
Association, annual meeting, Los 
Angeles. 

June 19-23: National Association 
of Student Councils, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
annual national conference, Janesville, 
Wis. 

June 21-24: National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, fifteenth annual conference, 
San Diego. 

June 26-July 1: National Educa- 
tion Association, annual convention 
Los Angeles. 

July 5-9: National School Public 
Relations Association, annual seminar, 
San Francisco. 


August 7-12: Kentucky Educa- 
tion, annual leadership conference, 
Bowling Green. 


August 21-24: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, summer 
meeting, Salt Lake City. 


October 7-12: County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, and NEA 
Department of Rural Education, 
annual meetings, Louisville. 


April 5-7, 1961: Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, annual convention, 


A 
MILLION 
OR 
MORE 
BY 
SIXTY 
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Ewell E. Waddell, Fort Thomas 1961 
Morton Walker, Louisville 1962 
Roger Wilson, Morehead 1962 
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COVER 


Our cover this month is related to 
the special feature, which begins on 
page 8, on schools in Russia. To get 
you in the mood for such a presenta- 
tion, we made up our cover from ma- 
terial found in a new publication. 

The name of this publication is 
shown on the cover, and means “Stu- 
dent.” The particular story you see on 
the cover is about “Russian Christmas 
and New Year.” 

Anyone interested in subscribing to 
this “Student's Russian Lan guage 
Monthly,” may do so by writing Stu- 
dent, Inc., P. O. Box 1627, Washing- 
ton 13, D. C. ($5.50 for one year, 
$3.00 for six months) 





THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL: is published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third Street, Louisville & 
Kentucky. Subscription to all persons: $2.00 per year. (Subscription for members of 


the Association included in annual dues.) 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL (Subscriptions, Change of Address, Forms 3579) to: 2303 South 
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Second-class postage paid at Louisville, cer a 
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Editorially Speaking - - - 








The “Really Big” Swim 


A new president’s message to the profession 





The story is told of a lady who had two goldfish in a 
small bowl. One day in preparing to clean the bowl, it oc- 
curred to her that the fish might enjoy a “really big” 
swim. 

With this thought in mind, she filled the bath tub and 
gently emptied the fish into it. Much to her surprise, the 
fish swam round and round in the small circles to which 
they had been accustomed. They made no effort to widen 
the circles, to swim beyond their everyday routine. The 
opportunity was there, but they failed to grasp it. 

So it is often with human beings; we refuse to broaden 
our horizons, to move from the small, everyday circles 
of our own thinking and actions; we fail to launch forth 
into broader seas for greater service. 


Through the recent action of the state legislature, we in 
the teaching profession are being offered the chance for a 
“really big” swim. Shall we accept the opportunity offered 
to swim beyond the small circles of our own thoughts, our 
actions, our viewpoints, and our past routines? 


It is not by chance that we shall now have greater {i- 
nancial aid to schools and better facilities for quality educa- 
tion for the boys and girls of the state. This has come about 
through the united efforts of the profession, an aroused 
public sentiment for better schools, and a state administra- 
tion committed to progress and the inevitable conclusion 
that future progress in Kentucky is dependent upon edu- 
cated citizens. 

In the years to come, we must exert an even greater ef- 
fort to use wisely all monies for education, to demonstrate 
conclusively that quality education is not just a term of 
reference, but an actual experience for boys and girls in 
the classroom. 


Are we ready to plunge in for that “really big” swim? 


Nowhere in the United States are there more dedicated 
or finer teachers and administrators than those in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. This large group, through 
personal resolution toward more ethical practices and pro- 
fessional attitudes, through day-by-day excellence of per- 
formance in local school systems, through enlistment of 
other dedicated teachers, through renewed interest and 
participation in local associations, and through active mem- 
bership in their state and national professional associations, 
can bring teaching to that much coveted place of respect 
and equality among other professions. 

Your KEA staff and officers stand ready with life pre- 
servers, with the newest methods of resuscitation, and with 
encouragement. 

Let us get in that “really big ” swim. 

—Grace Weller, President 
Kentucky Education Association 
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Our Special Feature Section 


Today, as we face a worldwide ethical, moral, and intel- 
lectual conflict, one which has the ingredients for a physical 
conflict hovering in the background, we find a growing 
realization that the future status of mankind in relationship 
to mankind is being determined in the public schools. 


Today, we can realize a public concern, of a magnitude 
never before found, for whether or not our schools are do- 
ing the best possible job in providing the kind of an educa- 
tion our boys and girls will need in the generations of 
ideological conflict that lie ahead. 


Today, we find not only parents, but thinking citizens 
from every aspect of life, willing to work and sacrifice if 
necessary to accomplish the goals we consider valid for 
continued improvement of our way of life. 


Today, we also find a concern for what the “other fellow” 
is doing to bolster his péople for the conflict ahead, and 
what he is doing in the way of educating his boys and girls 
for the battle. 


This month, we feature a Special report, to the profes- 
sion and to the public, on the progress being made in Soviet 
Russia in developing for future generations the kind of 
people who can rule the minds and bodies of mankind. 
The articles which go to make up this special report grew 
out of the experiences gained through personal visitation. 


Last January, we tapped the experiences of Mrs. Willie 
C. Ray, Superintendent of Schools in Shelbyville, to get 
something of the picture of educational conditions in Soviet 
Russia. Now, we present more of that picture through three 
more pairs of eyes. 


These articles first appeared in the January issue of the 
UTAH EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, official publication of the 
Utah Education Association, and are reproduced here 
through special permission of that organization. The authors 
all went on the tour to Russia last fall, sponsored by the 
NEA and AASA, and spent a month visiting in Russian 
schools. 


Allan M. West is the Executive Secretary of the Utah 
Education Association. Dr. J.C. Moffitt is superintendent of 
schools in Provo, Utah. Dr. M. Ray Thomas is assistant 
professor of education at the University of Utah. Together, 
they were able to take a look at Russian schools from three 
very different backgrounds of training and experience. 


We of the Kentucky Education Association are grateful 
to these fellow-educators who have so willingly shared their 
experiences and ideas with us. We feel certain that you will 
feel the same way after you have examined this special 


report. 
—-Gerald Jaggers 








ions, and to do all of this publicly. 


A Policy Statement 


The Kentucky Education Association recognizes the right of the Legislature 
to appoint a committee to investigate any phase of government; it also recog- 
nizes the right of any such committee to conduct investigations, to form opin- 








The Kentucky Education Association further recognizes the merit of many 
of the recommendations and suggestions contained in the Report of the Special 
Legislative Committee to Investigate Education. The Association urges educa- 
tional forces at all levels to make use of the report in an effort to improve indi- 
vidual systems, programs, and personnel policies. It must be noted, however, 
that some of the implications drawn by the Committee, criticizing our entire 
public educational system as it exists today, are intemperate and unjust. 

Since the implementation of the Foundation Program, education in Ken- 
tucky has shown substantial improvement. This can be verified by records in 
the State Department 6f Education and by the reports of the local citizen com- 
mittees across the state. 


We of the Kentucky Education Association call upon all Kentucky citizens, 
organizations, and interests to join with us and, in harmony, work together for 
better schools for all children. This, we believe, is our hope for the future. 


—Adopted by the KEA Board of Directors 
April 19, 1960 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 


what can we learn from Russian schools? 


Were you impressed by the Russian schools? We were 
asked this question by a news reporter as we entered the 
Idlewild Airport in New York on our return from a month- 
long study of the schools of the Soviet Union. The same 
question has been asked repeatedly by friends since. 


It is difficult to give a simple answer. Our reaction 
to the Russian schools runs the gamut from revolt to ap- 
proval of different aspects of the program. 


We were revolted at the communistic indoctrination. 
We were surfeited by the propaganda fed to children by 
the use of every technique known to the art. We were 
repelled by the use of negative motivation of children. The 
extreme formality of the class instruction, the poor school 
buildings, the great pressures put on the children to force 
them to conform to one pattern of behavior and to master 
the single curriculum. 


THINGS THAT 
IMPRESSED US 


On the other hand we were impressed 
by the dedication of teachers, pupils, 
administrators, parents, government of- 
ficials and citizens to the cause of education. We were 
impressed by the physical education programs which in- 
cludes a medical doctor on the school faculty and two 
complete examinations a year for each pupil. We marveled 
at the well-equipped astronomy laboratories and some of 
the other scientific equipment. 

Among other things that impressed us were: The variety 
of evening school and correspondence school opportunities 
for adults to enable them to pick up and continue their 
education; the respected status of teachers; the numerous 
opportunities for further education for teachers without 
loss of salary; the coordinated educational research pro- 
gtam for the Academy of Pedagogical Science, (see page 
18); the friendliness of teachers; the retirement program 
for teachers; cultural opportunities provided through 
teachers’ clubs (see page 22); the opportunities for pupils 
to further their education in areas of their special interests 
through extracurricular programs; the use of community 
resources; and the high ratio of professional staff to chil- 
dren. Further discussion of these aspects of the schools of 
the USSR will be found in the twelve articles on the Soviet 
schools in this issue of the JOURNAL. 





PURPOSES OF 
SOVIET SCHOOLS 


The general purposes which guide 
the school systems of America and 
the Soviet Union are miles apurt. 
The chief purposes of the schools in the land of the ham- 
mer and sickle are to indoctrinate the pupils with «he 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy and to prepare them for ife 
in the Communist society. All other purposes are secondary 


Stalin painting illustrates use of propaganda technique. 


to these overriding objectives. Even the present national 
preoccupation with science is motivated by a fierce desire 
to prove that communism is superior to other forms of 
government. 

The spirit of the Soviet school was defined for us by 
Mr. Anton Chernikov, the Minister of Education in the 
Russian Republic in Moscow in the following words: 


“, .. the chief aim of the Soviet schools is to prepare 
the pupils for life, to perform a useful social work, to 
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attain a higher level of universal and polytechnical educa- 
von, to train well-educated people, thoroughly acquainted 
with the fundamentals of science, to bring up the Soviet 
youth in a spirit of full attachment to the principles of the 
socialist society, in the spirit of Communist ideal.” 

All forms and techniques of propaganda are used in the 
schools to instill into pupils the “spirit of the ideal,” from 


- 





Statues of Lenin were familiar sights in Soviet schools. 


blatant banners in school auditoriums to subtle paintings in 
libraries and directors’ offices. A pupil can’t go through a 
normal school day without being bombarded with slogans, 
symbols and quotations from Lenin’s writings which have 
become the scriptures for the new Soviet substitute for 
religion. 

One school in Moscow displayed a huge red and gold 
portrait of Lenin in the auditorium. Large gold letters on 
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a bright red background spelled out this slogan: “The Party 
and Lenin are twins and brothers.” 


A school in Kiev, capitol of the Ukraine, posted this 
slogan: “Remember, love, study Lenin, our teacher, our 
leader.” 

School hallways are favorite spots for displaying quota- 
tions of Communist beliefs and portraits of national heroes 
are standard equipment. Each school has one room set aside 
for the use of the youth organizations. Red flags, busts of 
political leaders, oaths of loyalty to the regime and rules 
of behavior grace the walls. (See pledge of a young Pio- 
neer on page 13.) 


One can’t even attend a sports event in the huge Lenin- 
grad stadium without being confronted with a picture of 
Lenin about the size of our American scoreboards. Under- 
neath the picture are the words “Peace To The World.” 


In the beautiful University of Moscow there is a large 
colored panel in one of the main hallways which has this 
message: 

“In capitalist countries only the richer person, the person 
with capital, benefits from the growth of production. 


“The person without capital will continue to eke out a 
meager subsistence even when production grows. 


“The rich possess the good things in life, but there is 
no way out of poverty in the poor homes. And thousands 
of laboring people do not even have work there.” 


Were we impressed with the Russian schools? Yes—with 
some phases of their operation, Yes—with the enthusiasm 


.and faith with which the people support education. But 


from the purposes, the single curriculum and formal meth- 
ods of Soviet schools we have nothing to learn. 


No nation’s future rests more heavily on the civic com- 
petence of its individual citizens than America’s. 


Our task is to look critically at our own schools. Are 
they strong enough to enable us to achieve fully our own 
national ideas? Certainly, no nation on earth has a greater 
stake in good schools than America where our national 
decisions are comprised of a sum total of our individual 
decisions. 


The Editors 
UTAH EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
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Professor E. Ya. Golant, (right), head of the department of professional edu- 
cation, Herzen Pedagogical Institute, Leningrad, exchanges views with Richard 
Renfield of the NEA Educational Policies Commission. 


“The most important and 
fundamental defect of our 
secondary and higher schoo!s 
1s their isolation from life. 
Our ten-year school at the 
present time does not solve 
the problem of preparing 
young people for life but 
prepares them only to enter 
higher establishments.” 


—N. S. Khrushchev 


Russian Schools In Transition 


It is not an accident that the tall- 
est building in the USSR is a school. 
It is a symbol of the priority which the 
Russian people give to Russian edu- 
cation. (See page 18.) * 

Nevertheless the national leader- 
ship and leaders in education are dis- 
satified with the present Soviet schools 
and very significant changes are now 
taking place. Of interest is the fact 
that some of the things that are under 
fire in the Russian schools are the 
same features that some Americans are 
urging us to emphasize more in our 
schools. 

The changes now going on in the 
Soviet school system were described as 


* The University of Moscow pictured on 
page 18 with 36 stories is the highest 
building in the USSR. 
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a “cultural revolution” by Mr. Anton 
Chernikov, minister of education in the 
Russian Republic. 


Russian criticisms 


The chief Russian criticism of Rus- 
sian schools is that they are “divorced 
from life.” The single academic cur- 
riculum aimed at preparing pupils for 
college entrance is not meeting the 
needs of the seventy to seventy-five 
per cent of secondary school graduates 
who do not go on to college. Also the 
single academic curriculum, the Soviets 
believe, has caused students to de- 
preciate the value of labor. Some stu- 
dents, they say, have gone to the uni- 
versity to avoid going to work. This 
constitutes a threat to the Communist 


by Allan M. West 


philosophy. It also poses a threat to 
the achievement of the annual pro- 
duction quotas set by the government. 


Russian children go to nursery 
school at three months. At age three 
they enter kindergarten. They start the 
first grade at age seven. 


The ten-year school 


The ten-year school includes grades 
one to ten, with seven years compul- 
sory. All of the ten-years schools that 
we visited were housed in a single 
building. The first four grades com- 
prise the elementary program. The 
next three grades are called the “mid- 
dle school” or “lower secondary.” The 
eighth, ninth and tenth grades are 
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termed the secondary school or “upper 
secondary.” 


Under the new program the ten- 
ycar schools will become eleven-year 
schools. Eight years will be compul- 
sory. Pupils in the last three years of 
the new eleven-year program will de- 
vote approximately one-third of their 
shool time to learning production 
sills. Some of these skills, such as 
karning to operate office machines, 
might be learned in the school. Other 
sills may be learned on the job in a 
factory or on a farm under the super- 
vision of the school. 


The transition from the ten- to the 
eleven-year program is scheduled for 
completion by September, 1962. Al- 
ready, we were told, two thousand 
schools have been reorganized. How- 
ever, we found that the prevailing pat- 
tern among the schools we visited was 
to have the eleven-year program be- 
come effective with the present eighth- 
grade classes. This would put the new 
plan into full operation by the begin- 
ning of the 1962 school year. 


Certificate of maturity 


At the completion of the eleven- 
year school graduates are awarded a 
certificate of maturity which qualifies 
them to go on to college or university 
if they can be admitted. 


Those graduates with special talents 
in the arts may enter special schools 
directly upon.completion of the eleven- 
year school. Also those few who score 
in the highest twenty per cent in the 
sciences on the examinations given at 
the conclusion of the secondary pro- 
gram, may go directly to the univer- 


sity. 


All others must work in production 
work for two years before they go on, 
to higher education. This, the Soviet 
leaders say, will give them maturity 
which will enable them to profit more 
from higher education. It will also 
give them time to make vocational 
choices which will give more purpose 
to higher education when their school- 
ing is resumed, if it is resumed. (Soviet 
officials admitted that many who 
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otherwise would have gone on to col- 
lege and university at the completion 
of the secondary school remain in pro- 
duction work. ) 


Opportunities for working youth 


The Soviet government has estab- 
lished many opportunities for work- 
ing youth to attend evening schools 
or to pursue their education through 
correspondence. This, we were told, has 
helped to make the new program n sre 
acceptable. Working youths go to 
evening schools four evenings a week 
for three hours a night, in the ones 
we visited. 


In a technicum in Kiev there were 
two thousand enrolled in correspond- 
ence work which is more than double 
the number (nine hundred) enrolled 
in the residence day school program. 
At the University of Moscow six 
thousand are enrolled in evening and 
correspondence work out of a total 
enrollment of twenty-eight thousand. 


Students engaged in correspond- 
ence work spend two months a year 
on the campus. One month is at the 
beginning of the year and one month 
is devoted to examinations at the com- 
pletion of the year. The worker's regu- 
lar pay is continued for these two 
months while he is away from his job 
at school. 


The regular school term set by law 
for Soviet schools is from September 
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1 to May 28. During the summer 
months whole schools in city systems 
move into the country where the stu- 
dents work on state-owned farms. 


Schools operate six days a week but 
after the several holidays are deducted 
the net days of school are almost iden- 
tical with the number of days attended 
by the average American boy or girl. 
The school terms in the cities we visit- 
ed were 182 to 183 days, compared 
with 172 days minimum in Kentucky 
this year. 


The opportunity to observe the Rus- 
sian schools in transition made our 
visit to the Soviet Union a highly in- 
teresting experience. 


Future school systems 


One might make some interesting 
speculations on the shape of future 
school systems in America and in the 
land of the hammer and sickle as the 
Soviets recognize more and more the 
needs of youth who do not go on to 
academic pursuits after secondary 
school and as pressure is applied to 
American schools to adopt a tougher 
curriculum which is more academically 
oriented. 


At the present time the two systems 
are far apart. But it is interesting to 
observe that a continuation of present % 
trends would tend to draw them closer 
together. 


Mr. Anton Chernikov, Minister of Education for the Russian Republic, outlined the aims of 
the Soviet schools for the visiting Americans at an interview in Moscow. 
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"The law sets forth the task of 
giving a full secondary education 
not only to the young people, 
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as it has been decided by the 19th 
and 20th Congresses of the 
Communist Party, but also to all 
workers and kolkhozians.’’* 


Russian SCHOOLS 
ARE ORGANIZED 


by J. C. MOFFITT 


The tremendous effort of the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republic to pro- 
vide education for all of the people 
in the fifteen republics has necessarily 
created schools and educational pro- 
grams of many kinds. 


Two distinctive characteristics uni- 
versally found in this federation of 
republics are: 


First, the apparent singleness of pur- 
pose tightly controlled and directed by 
those dedicated to the ideals and pur- 
poses of the Communist Party. 


Second, the apparent faith people in 
all the republics possess in education 
is the unfailing guarantee leading to 
their notion of the “abundant life.” 

In such a highly centralized control 
of a total society with so brief a history 
of education, it becomes relatively easy 
to shift from one plan or pattern of 
organization to another as experience 
or change indicates a need for such 
change. Moreover, under such auto- 
cratic control where change is con- 


* Anton Chernikov, Minister of Education, 
Russian Republic, Moscow, USSR. From 
a EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET 
NION. 
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tinuously needed to attain the promises 
made by the governing authority, 
schools may well differ in organization 
and purpose and likewise may at times 
be experimental so long as progress is 
assumed to be apparent in the attain- 
ment of established objectives. 


Schools perpetuate one ideal 


Schools are of many kinds in the 
USSR, but they are all organized and 
administered to perpetuate and extend 
one ideal. Children may enter nurseries 
at a very young age. When three years 
old they go to kindergartens; at seven, 
the beginning of compulsory attend- 
ance, they are in grade one. Some 
(mostly in rural areas) go through a 
seven- or eight-grade school and others 
through a ten- or eleven-year secondary 


school. (The eleven-year school was . 


established by statute in~ December, 
1958.) Boarding schools are rapidly 
expanding and are extending regular 
full-time education to all “underprivi- 
leged” children or children whose 
parents may not be regularly available 
for normal family living. In this gigan- 
tic effort to encompass all people in the 
circles of organized education no seg- 


ment of the schools is more conspicu- 
ous than the evening (adult) schools 
and the correspondence school pro- 
grams that are part of the higher 
schools ranging from the technicums 
to the universities. It is not unusual 
for the universities to have thousands 
of correspondence students—often ap- 
proaching fifty per cent of their in- 
stitution enrollments. 


In keeping with the promise for the 
development of an increased techno!- 
ogical economy that will excel the pro- 
duction of the United States, education 
has become inseparable from their 
socialistic business, industry, and agri- 
culture. This tremendous dedication 
and unswerving devotion to education 
and the application of learning and re- 
search to the improvement of the life 
of the worker is a motivation for 
school attendance, probably unexcelled 
heretofore in history. 


Patterns of organization 


The new pattern of organization 
changing the secondary school from 
ten to eleven years is to enable chil- 
dren in their latter school grades to 
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spend two days each week in industry 
of agriculture, thereby making transi- 
tion from school to work an easy ad- 
justment with needed training already 
accomplished for all workers. The state 
owns the land, the industry, and the 
schools and hence can transfer the 
individual from one assignment to 
the other at will or can readily make 
business, industry, or agriculture avail- 
able to the schools in order to facilitate 
the education of the “workers.” 

In its diverse and changing patterns 
of organization of education all of the 
republics that compose the USSR 
maintain universities, research aca- 
demies, pedagogical schools, and tech- 
nical institutes of many kinds. The uni- 
versities are largely directed under the 
single agency of the Ministry of High- 
er Education. Likewise, the research 
institutes have less widely diffused 
control than is the case of the tech- 
nicums, the secondary schools, the 
special schools (such as ballet or dance 
schools), or the schools for younger 
children that are commonly directed 
by the individual Ministry of Educa- 
tion within each republic. 


“Control” of education 


From first impressions one may as- 
sume that the “control” of education 
is widely diffused. There are various 
agencies such as the supreme Soviet 
gosplan, the Ministries of Education 
in the different republics, the teacher 
union organizations, regional and dis- 
trict boards of education with differ- 
ing authority, and others, that have 
responsibilities in administering the 
schools. However, all of these agencies 
are essentially “operational” and all 
function to carry out the established 
(communistic) party policy. No such 
agency has administrative power to 
deviate from this policy. 


Line of authority 


Most commonly, the Ministry of 
Education in the fifteen republics, in 
cooperation with the republic gosplan 
(which does most of the school ex- 
pansion planning, much of the fi- 
nancing including the establishing of 
salaries for all school employees) pro- 
vides “close-up” supervision of the ma- 
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jority of the schools. This ministry op- 
etates through a number of regional 
boards of education, thence through 
district boards of education to the 
individual schools. These boards and 
school agencies are composed of former 
teachers and school administrators. 
Typically, then, the line of authority 
within each of the republics (shared 
by the gosplan and the Ministry of 
Education) is from the chief of the 
ministry to the regional board (the 
chairman in each case is the executive 
of the board), then to the district 
board, and from there to the school 
director or principal. 


Financing the schools 


While schools in all of the USSR 
are very rapidly expanding, they ap- 
pear to be adequately financed. Em- 
ployees pay a graduated income tax 
that provides financial aid to educa- 
tion. For example, a teacher pays an 
income tax that is deducted at the 
source of payment. A very substantial 
proportion of school revenue is de- 
rived from the profits of business (all 
of which is owned by the state). When 
additional revenue is needed it becomes 
a simple device through hidden taxa- 
tion to raise prices and thereby pro- 
cure more money for the schools. 


Finance planning may begin with 
the district board of education, but it 
possesses an element of cooperation 
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because all the above-mentioned boards 
and the ministry and the republic 
gosplan do have a voice in making 
school plans. However, all budgets are 
subject to the approval of the USSR 
gosplan. 

Available school revenue differs in 
amount and needs from republic to re- 
public; hence those less well able to 
finance schools receive added revenue 
from those of greater wealth. 

In addition to this regular fiscal 
policy, the schools receive a great 
amount of aid and equipment from 
factories that closely cooperate with 
the schools and from other sources. 
One such striking example is the con- 
tribution made to out-of-classroom 
education by the Komsomol (young 
Communist league). 

The plans for a continuous expan- 
sion of this very rapidly growing 
scheme of education in the USSR are 
such that vast sums of new revenue 
must be made available in the years 
to come. The increasing trend to great- 
ly added production through techno- 
logical advancement and the universal 
commitment to education in this union 
of socialistic communistic republics 
dedicated to a single purpose and guid- 
ed by a one-source control gives evid- 
ence that education “over there” will 
be well financed. 







In a typical Russian classroom pupils stand when the teacher enters. they stand indi- 


vidually to recite. This classroom and furnishings are typical of those visited by educators. 
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Pedagogical research is coordinated and stimulated by 
a central body. All research resources are tapped by this 


organization for the improvement of Soviet schools. 





The Academy of Pedagogical Science 


by J. C. Moffitt 


Perhaps one of the most unique re- 
search-educational institutions in mod- 
ern times is the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Science with headquarters in 
Moscow, Russia. One is hardly inside 
the door of the long drawing room 
until he is told that this is not an 
educational institution but that it does 
much indeed to influence education 
throughout the entire Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Approximately one thousand people 
participate in the work of the Acad- 
emy. Six hundred of these people are 
scientists and devote their skills to 
scientific studies intended to improve 
the quality of education in the Soviet 
Republics. In order to maintain the 
highest quality of personnel, the 
Academy has a program of self-per- 
petuation which tends to insure this 
quality membership. Only members 
of the Academy may nominate candi- 
dates who have already won wide ac- 
claim for their achievements. From the 
nominees, the members by secret bal- 
loting at the full Academy meeting 
elect new members. Some of the Acad- 
emy members are likewise members 
of the universities in the USSR. The 
Academy is presided over by a presi- 
dium. The present chairman is chief 
of the psychology department of the 
University of Moscow. 


Purpose of the Academy 


The major purpose of the Acad- 
emy of Pedagogical Science is to 
coordinate, refine, extend, and initi- 
ate research in the fields in which 
the Academy has an interest. In 
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addition to the active members with- 
in the Academy are other affiliated 
institutions that are devoted in whole 
or in part to research. Some of these 
are such as the Institute of Theory and 
History of Pedagogics, the Pedagogical 
Institute of Leningrad, institutes of 
methods of teaching, art education, 
physical upbringing, school hygiene, 
national schools, problems of teaching 
languages, defectology (problems of 
mentally retarded, deaf mutes, and 
other causes of retardation), and 
others. 


Scientific library 


The Academy has its own library 
with between 800,000 and 1,000,000 
scientific books. It operates a publish- 
ing house for the purpose of scientific- 
ally sudying the relative effectiveness 
of different books in the learning 
process. Especially significant it oper- 
ates its own system of schools for 
experimental purposes. In countries 
wherein education plays so significant 
a role as is the case in the USSR and 
where there is great concern about the 
success of the schools in their chal- 
lenge to meet the productive needs of 
the people, these experimental schools 


play a very important role. They tend, 


through experimental procedures, to 
establish new patterns of organization, 
make curriculum changes, and provide 
new methods of teaching. Their rec- 
ommendations go to the Council of 
Ministers and influence legislation 
enactments. The “chief” of the Acad- 
emy states, “The Ministry (of Educa- 
tion) runs the schools: the Academy 


runs nothing. It dedicates its efforts +> 
efforts to fact finding that affects the 
schools.” 


Experimental programs 


The experimental programs of the 
Academy extend from analyses o/ 
books submitted for possible pub- 
lication to providing in-service edu- 
cation for teachers. One of the Acad- 
emy’s most significant recent contribu- 
tions is its experimental program lead- 
ing to a closer alliance between aca- 
demic education and labor. It became 
apparent to the Academy that a large 
number of the children in the ten-year 
school were ambitious to prepare for 
university education and thence for 
professional services, thereby avoid- 
ing factory and agricultural labor. As 
a result of research with its experi- 
mental schools new legislation was 
enacted in December, 1958, that has 
created their eleven-year secondary 
school requiring all pupils in their lat- 
ter years to spend two days of the 
school week in labor. This act is tre- 
mendously important, providing as it 
does a new plan of organization, a 
change in curriculum, and brings the 
schools much more directly in keeping 
with the productive labor needs of 
their economy. Academy officials, how- 
ever, believe that the new program 
now initiated will heighten the cultural 


level of all of the people. Thus, Mr. . 


N. Goncharov, vice president of the 
Academy, states: 


“Economic progress, the develop- 
ment of new production techniques 
and technology, and the development 
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of science require a decided rise in the 
cultural level of the working class and 
collective farm peasantry to the level 
of engineering, technical and agron- 
omical work.”? 

In their analysis of former educa- 
‘ional programs, the Academy mem- 
bers have been most critical. They 
nave declared that pupils in school 
were not learning to love labor, that 
the methods of teaching were produc- 
ing a kind of formal education so 
“compartmental” that it had little ap- 
plication to life and was soon forgotten 
and that this education did nothing 
to encourage «creativity and independ- 
ence of thinking. 


Influence on education 


One method by which the Acad- 
emy has influenced education is 
through its publications and writings 
of its members. Another method is by 
the Academy's plan of studying “best 
methods” of most successful teachers, 
and a third is through its repeated 
contacts with teachers in order to 
share “know how” and receive recom- 
mendations from teachers. 

The Academy maintains “collabera- 
tions” with institutions that educate 
teachers. Thus the Pedagogical Insti- 
tute at Leningrad (director) declares 
they are changing their programs of 
teacher education as a result of “new 
findings and needs.” : 

A major criticism an American 
may make of the Academy’s efforts 
in research is in that while it ap- 
pears the Academy has unlimited 
freedom in its quest for truth, it 
also appears that much of this research 
is shackled by attempts to prove the 
genius and greatness of the commu- 
nistic ideals. Actually, in the division 
of “defectology” the Academy is in- 
vestigating deviates from the normal, 
but the Chief of the Academy declares 
his greatest interest is in finding the 
fact that “individual differences” are 
functional and can be corrected, there- 
by proving their claims of a classless 
society in intelligence. 


* Quoted from Richard Lee Renfield, “So- 
viet Criticisms of Soviet Education,” 
p. 19 
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Rules For Pupils in the Soviet Union 


It is the duty of every school child: 


. To acquire knowledge persistently in order to become an edu- 


cated and cultured citizen and to be of the greatest possible 
service to his country. 


. To study diligently, to be punctual in attendance, and not ar- 


rive late at classes. 


. To obey the questions of the school director and the teachers 


without question. 


. To arrive at school with all the necessary textbooks and writ- 


ing materials; to have everything ready for the lesson before 
the teacher arrives. 


. To come to school clean, well groomed, and neatly dressed. 
. To keep his place in the classroom clean and tidy. 
. To enter the classroom and take his place immediately after 


the bell rings; to enter and leave the classroom during the 
lesson only with the teacher’s permission. 


. To sit upright during the lesson, not leaning on his elbows 


and no slouching; to listen attentively to the teacher’s ex- 
planations and the other pupils’ answers, and not to talk or let 
his attention stray to other things. 


. To rise when the teacher or the director enters or leaves the 


room. 
To stand at attention when answering the teacher; to sit down 
only with the teacher’s permission; to raise his hand if he 
wishes to answer or ask a question. 

To take accurate notes in his assignment book of homework 
scheduled for the next lesson, and to show these notes to his 
parents; to do all the homework unaided. 

To be respectful to the school director and teachers; when 
meeting them, to greet them with a polite bow; boys should 
also raise their hats. 

To be polite to his elders, to behave modestly and respectfully 
in school, on the street, and in public places. 

Not to use coarse expressions, not to smoke, not to gamble 
for money or for any other objects. 

To protect school property; to be careful of his personal things 
and the belongings of his comrades. 

To be attentive and considerate of old people, small children 
and the weak and sick; to give them a seat on the trolley or 
make way for them on the street, being helpful to them in 
every way. 

To obey his parents, to help them to take care of his small 
brothers and sisters. 

To maintain cleanliness and order in rooms,.to keep his 
clothes, shoes, and bed neat and tidy. 

To carry his student's record book with him always, to guard 
it carefully, never handing it over to anyone else, and to pre- 
sent it upon request of the teacher or the school director. 
To cherish the honor of his school and class, and defend it as 
his own. 
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Left to right: Irene Baikova, Intourist guide; 
Zoyanechi Poruk, chairman of teachers’ or- 
ganization; the avthor; and Dr. M. Ray 
Thomas, professor of education, University 
of Utch. 


TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS 


by Allan M. West 


ALMOST ALL TEACHERS belong to 
the trade union in the land of the 
hammer and sickle, but it is a different 
kind of organization than the ones to 
which American teachers belong. 

Professional associations in America 
are completely free from ties with 
the government or other organizations. 
In contrast to this the teachers’ organi- 
zation in the Soviet Union is not an 
independent voice. This is revealed by 
these statements taken from an English 
translation of its Charter: 

“The trade union of workers in 
education is carrying on its work 
under the guidance of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
organizes and directs the Soviet society. 

“The trade union educates its mem- 
bers in the spirit of Soviet patriotism 
and the communistic attitude toward 
labor and toward public socialistic 
property. 

“The trade union also strives toward 
a better preparation of a highly glori- 
fied personnel which is politically 
educated, idealogically seasoned, and 
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which is extremely devoted to the 
communistic building of the national 
economy.” 


Purposes of organization 


While the overriding purpose of 
the teachers’ organization of the USSR 
is to promote communistic doctrines 
and acceptance of the communistic 
state, it also engages in teacher welfare 
activities and devotes some effort to 
improving school service. 

Apparently the organization has 
some effect on government programs 
because one high official told us that: 
“I meet Mr. G. (the chairman of the 
union) seldom, but we feel each other 
constantly.” 

Included among the welfare ac- 
tivities of the union are: Efforts-.to 
improve salary scales, improve retire- 
ment and sick leave allowances, defend 
members against unfair treatment, dis- 
missal and favoritism by school direc- 
tors, assist teachers in finding suitable 
housing, make loans to teachers in 
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periods of emergency, and assist with 
young teachers’ classroom problems. 
The union plays an important role 
in the administration of sick leave or 
retirement benefits. No school em- 
ployee may receive sick leave or 
retirement benefits without authoriza- 
tion of the local union chairman. This 
reveals how closely the union is related 
to the government, since these allow- 
ances are paid from public funds. Also 
significant is the fact that school em- 
ployees who do not belong to the 
organization receive benefits of only 
half of the amount paid to members. 


Cultural growth 


The union encourages the cultural 
gtowth of teachers by providing 
centers called “teachers’ homes” where 
teachers may go to participate in a 
variety of activity programs. 

I visited one of these homes in 
Moscow which was located near our 
hotel, in company with our inter- 
preter, Richard Renfield, and Robert 
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Luke, both members of the NEA staff. 
When we arrived about 5:00 p.m. we 
were told that it was a slow night be- 
cause a number of the groups were 
engaged in activities which took them 
out into the community. Nevertheless, 
we visited groups of teachers who 
were participating in French plays, a 
symphony orchestra, vocal instruction, 
choirs and folk dancing. As we toured 
the center, each group took time out 
to visit with us and compare the status 
of teachers and education is our two 
countries. Leaders of each group 
appeared to be highly respected, 
successful figures in their fields. 

Richard Renfield, who is both 
handsome and single, struck a blow 
for international understanding when 
he obliged some of the younger 
teachers by teaching them some Amer- 
ican jitterbug steps. This visit was 
typical of our experience with Soviet 
teachers wherever we met them; they 
were friendly, curious, hospitable, con- 
fident and eager to be thought well of. 

An evening which began as a short 
visit before dinner stretched to mid- 
night, after which a group of teachers 
volunteered to walk back to our hotel 
with us, plying us all the way with 
questions about life in the United 
States and answering some of our 
questions about Soviet schools, teachers 
and living conditions generally. 


Membership 


The union has a membership of 
from three to four million members, 
including students studying to _be- 
come teachers, teachers, professors, 
scientists, administrators and all other 
school personnel. 

Dues are from one-half to one per 
cent of salary, depending upon salary 
level and are collected by the local 
unit which is the school faculty. 

The union is governed by a central 
committee of seventy-five members, 
elected each two years, at a biennial” 
conference. An executive committee 
or presidium serves between sessions 
of the central committee. The chair- 
man administers the staff of the or- 
ganization and the program is carried 
out through organizations in each of 
the fifteen republics and regional and 
district units. 


May, 1960 
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Special Report ou 


RUSSIAN SCHOOLS; 


Russian student teachers “perform” under 
pressure in their first classroom experiences. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The USSR is HITCHING its wagon 
to the star of education—Soviet orient- 
ed. Alexander Sachenbakov, director of 
the Herzen Institute of Pedagogy at 
Leningrad, remarked, “We are partici- 
pants in the education of the whole 
society.” 

High selectivity is exercised in the 
admission of students to teacher edu- 
cation institutions, which may be 
special institutes or universities. Even 
though there is a teacher shortage, only 
about one-fifth of all applicants are 
accepted for teacher education. At the 
moment, the Soviet Union is trans- 
forming the training programs of 
elementary school teachers from seven 
years elementary and secondary school- 
ing plus four years of normal school— 
to ten or eleven years elementary and 
secondary schooling plus four years 
at a pedagogical institute or university 
for elementary teachers or plus five 
years similarly for secondary teachers. 


Emphasis on subject matter 


Although emphasis is placed upon 
pedagogy and methodology, greater 
emphasis is being placed upon subject 
matter foundation. About eighty per 
cent of the prospective teachers’ time 
is given over to subject matter. Student 
teacher programs seemed to be 
rigorous; and in keeping with Soviet 
philosophy, there is just one RIGHT 
WAY. 


Practical work, such as observation 
of teaching, student participation in 
the classroom situation, and.student 
teaching are given high priority in the 
teachers preparation. In the first year 
even the student acts as an assistant 


by M. Ray Thomas 


to many of his institute or university 
teachers. In the second, the stress is 
laid upon observation of teaching; in 
the third, he participates in detail and 
routine work of the cooperating 
teacher at the public school and ob- 
serves methods and objectives; in the 
fourth, a few lessons are given by the 
student teacher; and in the fifth, he 
does practice teaching for a half year. 


Ordinarily, the student teacher 
teaches twelve times, at which times 
he is observed by the cooperating 
teacher, the subject specialist, the 
methods instructor, the institute super- 
visor, the principal, and any fellow 
students who may care to visit. This 
arrangement was not satisfactory to 
the student teachers who talked with 
us; they were apprehensive and fear- 
ful of the pressure. 


Aid to students 


Stipends are paid to deserving 
students at the teacher education 
institutions. Local pedagogical centers 
offer aids to teachers on an in-service 
basis. These appear to be very active 
in providing suggestions, supplying 
audio-visual aids, and offering curric- 
ulum materials. Teachers must take re- 
fresher courses each five years, and 
they frequently spend their weekly 
free work day (one of the six school 
days) at an in-service institute. 

Teachers seemed to be proud of 
their profession, and they are given 
considerable status. They go to fac- 
tories, farms, Pioneer camps, and 
similar places to broaden their un- 
derstanding and background for teach- 


Please turn to Page 29 
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'Spectal Report ou 
RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Students are paid to study and 


university professors are among the 


affluent members of Russian society. 


by M. Ray Thomas 


SINCE ENACTMENT OF the Decem- 
ber, 1958, School Law, a continuing 
shift from the ten-year school (osten- 
sibly academic and compulsory) to the 
new eleven-year school (eight-year 
compulsory plus a three-year upper 
secondary program geared “with life”), 
it has become urgent that higher educa- 
tion make some adjustments. In crit- 
icizing the totally academic approach 
of the last few years, Khrushchev has 
said, “We must be quicker about going 
from words to deeds . . . Under cur- 
rent conditions we can admit annually 
to higher education institutions only 
about 450,000 students . . . Physical 
labor is turned into a SCARECROW 
to frighten youth. I do not have to 
mention the insult in such talk to the 
workers of our socialist society.” 


Vocational training 


Encouragement, even mild per- 
suasion, is used to get more young 
people to go from secondary schools, 
even before they are graduated, into 
technicums (rather high-grade tech- 
nical schools not of university level) ; 
into regular vocational and technical 
schools; and into semiprofessional 
schools—rather than to attend the 
universities or special institutes for 
engineers, teachers, medics, and the 
like. Apparently, more people are 
needed in production work, and such 
training, in school or at the factory, 
has become part even of the public 
school program. 
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University candidates 


Examinations are given to candi- 
dates for the universities and insti- 
tutes. Only twenty per cent of the 
candidates are admitted. In accord- 
ance with the new program, preference 
is given to all applicants who have 
worked for two years after secondary 
school and before applying for ad- 
mission to higher education. Science 
majors also get special consideration. 
Programs are so set up as to encourage 
some contact with practical application 
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and the “world outside the classroom,” 
especially actual production. 


All students in higher institutions 
study free of charge, but they must 
pay for their room, board, and books. 
About eighty per cent of the studen:s 
receive stipends from the state, and 
the stipend depends upon academic 
performance. Most of the studen:s 
seemed vital, serious, and friendly -- 
greatly concerned about peace ard 
America’s intentions. Yet some, evi a 
at the University of Moscow dard 
mention “pressures.” 


The staff and equipment in sone 
older universities and institutes lea. 
much to be desired. But the few ne v 
ones, such as the thirty-six-story Un - 
versity of Moscow (with its twent - 
two thousand students, two thousar d 
postgraduates from thirty countries, s x 
thousand dormitory rooms, forty thou- 
sand separate rooms and halls, three 
observatories, house of culture, five 
million-volume library, and 100,000 
types of laboratory apparatus) are pre- 
pared to do a real job of higher 
education. The Moscow University is 
reputed to be the largest and most 
costly single educational structure in 
history. 


Please turn to Page 32 

































The University of Moscow in Lenin Heights on the edge of Moscow is a symbol of the Russia: 


zeal for the soviet brand of education. 
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Project 
Recognition 
hy At the Southeastern Regional Con- 


ference in Washington, last Novem- 
ber, there were about 14 local project 
entries, four of which received rec- 
ognition: Cobb County, Georgia, spon- 
sored a series of monthly meetings on 
different phases of the school cur- 
riculum; Duval County, Florida, pre- 
pared a filmstrip to acquaint the citi- 
zens with the needs of the schools; 
Pinellas County, Florida, initiated the 
Pinellas Teachers Club, a kind of coun- 
try club for teachers, with recreational 
facilities provided on a 20-acre tract 
of land; and Fairfax County, Virginia, 
_ conducted a study of the utilization of 
“teacher time 

__ The Kentucky DCT wishes to enter 
local project at the Regional Confer- 
“ence next fall. Miss Martha Peterson, 
'1407 South Third Street, Louisville, 
has been appointed to publicize the 
project, to inform local associations of 
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Hawaii—land of leis and luaus—will provide the backdrop for the 
17th Classroom Teachers National Conference of the NEA-DCT, July 
3-15, 1960. From beginning to end the conference will bear the impress 


of Hawaii. 


Upon arriving, participants will be greeted with leis in the traditional 
manner of the Islands. The closing banquet will take the form of a 
luau, a Hawaiian feast featuring such delicacies as roast suckling pig. 
Of special interest will be several day-long trips to places important in 
the history, economy, and educational life of the Islands. 


Other scheduled activities include 
participation in July 4 activities at 
which the new 50-star flag will be un- 
furled. A planned recreation program 





the requirements, and. to assist in the 
selection of a Kentucky project to 
compete with those from other states. 

According to Miss Peterson, there 
are five groups for local project devel- 
opment: improvement of professional 
status, improvement of instruction, im- 
provement of public relations, special 
services to individual members, and 
implementation of the Department 
Study Conference on Utilization of 
Teacher Time. 

Since this is Kentucky's first at- 
tempt to secure an entry Miss Peter- 
son is eager to hear from local groups 
over the state. If you have any ques- 
tions or suggestions please write to 
her at once. 





combined with leisure time, both for 
swimming and sun bathing at Waikiki 
and for personal shopping, will round 
out the conference agenda. 

The total cost of the conference will 
be $395. This price includes round- 
trip air transportation on chartered 
planes between Los Angeles and 
Honolulu, transfers, insurance, room, 
meals, and scheduled sightseeing on 
Oahu—everything but personal spend- 
ing money. 

Teachers who wish to attend the 
conference are urged to make applica- 
tion immediately, since the size of the 
groups will be limited. to the accom- 
modations available. Registrations must 
be accompanied by a check for $50, 
with a second deposit of $200 due on 
or before May 15. The balance of $145 
will be paid upon arrival in Hawaii. 
Reservations may be cancelled with 
full refund up to May 15. 
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Convention 


The 1960 KEA Convention, April 20-22, was, in the words 
of President Harry Sparks, a “victory celebration.” Truly, this 


was the first time in a number of years teachers have had 
something to “crow” about. 


Picture Captions: (1) Governor Bert T. Combs addresses the General Ses- 
sion on Thursday morning . .. (2) President Harry Sparks reports to the 
membership, also on Thursday morning ... (3) State Superintendent Wen- 
dell Butler reported progress made during the past year... (4) Mrs. 
Beverly Belcher Ritchie, immediate past president of KSEA, presents the 
Lillian Lehman award to outstanding teaching prospect Marylyn Hans- 
jergen from Eastern State College . . . (5) Mrs. Ernestine Noland at the 
organ for the Thursday morning and Friday evening sessions ... (6) 
Typical of the ‘tired feet" in evidence at the Friday evening session .. . 
(7) President Harry Sparks greets strong federal aid supporter, U. S. 
Senator John Sherman Cooper . . . (8) Dick Stofer presides at KEA-DCT 
luncheon, with his board of directors before him ... (9) A _ typical 
study group concentrating on problems at the Delegate Assembly Work- 
shop on Wednesday afternoon ... (10) Former presidents on the stage 
Friday evening included Adron Doran, James Alton, Harper Gatton, Walter 
C. Jetton, Orville J. Stivers, and Charles A. Keith . . . (11) An informal 
moment with Governor Combs, Richard Hopkins, and Harry Sparks .. . 
(12) The 650 voice All-State Chorus. 
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Resolutions Committee Report 


By Conrad Ott, Chairman 


Appreciation and Recognition 


WHEREAS, during the past year we 
have witnessed the greatest advance- 
ment in interest and support of pub- 
lic education in our history, and 


WHEREAS, many individuals and or- 
ganizations have worked untiringly 
in their efforts to stimulate this in- 
terest and to gain this unprecedented 
support of public education in Ken- 
tucky, and 


WHEREAS, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky and the 
members of the General Assembly 
have, by act and deed, provided 
meaningful support to the KEA 
Legislative Program, and 


WHEREAS, the following organiza- 
tions and individuals shared the re- 
sponsibility of providing guidance 
and leadership, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we 
express our sincere appreciation to 
Governor Bert Combs and the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly for 
their support of the Legislative 
Program; to former Superintendent 
Robert R. Martin; to Superintendent 
Wendell P. Butler and the State De- 
partment of Education; to Dr. Harry 
Sparks, president of the Kentucky 
Education Association, other KEA 
officials and staff; to Mr. Roy Mc- 
Donald, KEA Legislative Chairman; 
to Mr. Mitchell Davis, Director and 
the Kentucky Council for Educa- 
tion; to the Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; to the Ken- 
tucky School Board Association; and 
all supporting organizations and in- 
dividuals on the state, district and 
local levels for the excellent leader- 
ship. 


Continued Improvements 


WHEREAS, this increased interest and 
revenue for public education must 
result in the improvement of quality 
and efficiency in every school dis- 
trict, 
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THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, 


in the teaching profession, accept 
this reaffirmation of good faith, and 
consequently, rededicate ourselves to 
the continued improvement of in- 
struction. In this pursuit, we solicit 
and accept constructive criticism of- 
fered by any, and all informed 
sources. 


Federal Aid 


WHEREAS, we believe that a con- 


tinually improved program for qual- 
ity education is the hope of a dem- 
ocratic society and vital to our na- 
tional strength and security, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 


Kentucky Education Association 
urge the Congress of the United 
States to continue its efforts to se- 
cure a broader program of federal 
aid to education to include school 
house construction and_ teachers’ 
salaries. 


Constitutional Convention 


WHEREAS, we believe that progress in 


Kentucky cannot be fully realized 
under the limitations of the present 
Constitution of our State, and 


WHEREAS, the General Assembly has 


approved a proposal for a constitu- 
tional convention for the purpose of 
limited revision, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 


Kentucky Education Association en- 
dorse the proposal for this constitu- 
tional convention and urge the elec- 
torate to support its call. 


Legislative Program for 1962 


WHEREAS, the Kentucky Education As- 


sociation has need to begin the pro- 
cess of developing its proposed legis- 
lation for the 1962 General Assem- 
bly and, 


WHEREAS, there is further need to as- 
certain the will and sentiment of 
the association members on all levels 
throughout the state, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 


KEA Board of Directors, KEA Plan- 
ning Board, and the KEA staff tak- 
immediate steps for the plannin: 
and development of this program 
through a sequence of leadershi» 
conferences, drive-in workshops an:! 
local association meetings, with th: 
view of calling the Delegate Assen - 
bly into special session in the fa 

of 1960 to give official approva 

the date for such meeting to be s« 

by the KEA Board of Directors. 


Resolutions Committee: 

Conrad Ott, Louisville, Chairmai: 
Bradford Mutchler, Paducah 
Lawrence Stewart, Morehead 

Mrs. Vivian Ankenbauer, Covingtc : 
W. M. Wood, Harlan 








A FABLE 


An ancient king decided to 
honor the most worthy of his 
subjects. Candidates appeared 
from all over his realm. One was 
lauded for his wealth, another for 
his knowledge of the law, a third 
for his powers of healing the 
sick. 


In the wake of this illustrious 
company, however, came a stoop- 
ed, shabbily dressed old woman, 
from whose dim eyes shone the 
light of understanding and love. 


“Who is this woman?” asked 
the King. “What has she done 
to earn her entry into company 
like this?” 


“You have seen and heard all 
the others,” said his minister. 
“This is the one who was their 
teacher when they were young.” 


The King descended from his 
throne and placed the wreath of 


honor on her brow. 
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Greetings 
... from an extremely new 
president 

What can I say 
to you who have 
bestowed such an 
honor upon me? 
How can I prove 
my worth for such 
a distinction? Be- 
cause of your con- 
fidence in me and 
my belief that 
your hands are 
reaching out to give me your friend- 
ship and yout assistance, I feel that I 
can meet the challenge. I pledge you 
my best. 

I want us to work very hard on 
membership in this, our Kentucky or- 
ganization. We need the leadership 
of every principal; we need his or her 
ideas. Will you be a member of the 
recruitment team? Will you help in- 
spire these new members to give setv- 
ice to their organization and continue 
working throughout their member- 
ship? 

I had a wonderful experience at our 
national conference in St. Louis, and I 
am looking forward to sharing this 
with you. 

Let’s make this the biggest and best 
year for the DESP. 





—Leslie Kitchen, 
President, KEA-DESP, 1960-61 


Mother’s Day 


All the mothers in the U.S.A. 

Have a happy time on Mother’s Day; 

They sing and play and have some fun 

Until the rest of the day is done. 

It's always Mother's Day to me— 

I love my mother as you can see; 

I make my bed, I comb my hair, 

I’m careful so my clothes won't tear. 

That's the way to show my Mother in 
every way 

That with me it’s always Mother's Day. 


(Tis often said that teachers are the 
mothers of children away from home. 
And so your reporter thought these 
few limes contributed by Carol Scott 
of Mrs. Margaret Below’s Third Grade 
in the Hiram Roberts (Louisville) 
School should be shared.) 
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Dedicated Principal 


Edward Earl Gotherman, Sr., of Lexington, has been awarded the 
Scroll by his co-workers in KEA-DESP for outstanding contribu- 
tion to the growth of education in Kentucky. The presentation was 
made at the annual luncheon and business meeting at the KEA 


Convention, April 21, 1960. 


Mr. Gotherman has worked devotedly, and with untiring efforts, 
to provide his pupils in the Jefferson Davis School, Lexington, 


with the best education possible. 


Ever since he first enrolled for his 
“common school” education in Macon, 
Ohio, in 1895, Mr. Gotherman has 
kept in direct contact with the educa- 
tional field every year, either as a stud- 
ent, teacher, or principal. It was in Ma- 
con that he was introduced to Ray’s 
Mental, Third Part, and Ray’s Higher 
Arithmetic, McGuffey’s Readers, Eclec- 
tic Spellers, and Harvey’s grammar. 

It was in 1909 that he first came to 
Lexington to begin training for the 





Edward Earl Gotherman 


TH LEMENTIR-fPRNCIL 


Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


ministry and secure a college educa- 
tion. In order to defray expenses, he 
carried on a student ministry in small, 
outlying churches in the Lexington 
area. He earned the baccalaureate de- 
gree in 1919, and continued to study, 
receiving the MA degree in 1923. 

In the meantime, he had already en- 
tered the teaching profession. He did 
his first teaching (grades 5-8) in 
Bracken County in 1917. He began his 
career in Lexington in 1920 in the 
senior high school, moving to the 
ptincipalship of Harrison School in 
1923, and on to Jefferson Davis Ele- 
mentary School in 1928. 

Mr. Gotherman is a member of Kap- 
pa Delta Pi and Pi Kappa Delta. He 
has been a member of KEA since 
1921, and of NEA and its DESP since 
1923. When KEA-DESP was orga- 
nized in 1951, he became a charter 
member, and has served as vice-presi- 
dent for two years and as a member of 
the board of directors for four years. 


Several standing committees and 
special projects have felt the touch of 
his leadership. He contributed a publi- 
cation, “The Checkup” under the 
guidance of Dr. Fred Harris at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and worked on 
the KEA-DESP committee which de- 
veloped the booklet, “It’s the Principal 
of the Thing.” Later, he served on the 
committee to develop, “A Guide to the 
Study of Some Major Areas of the Ele- 
mentary School Principal's Problems.” 

Mr. Gotherman retires from active 
duty this year after a 32-year period 
as principal of Jefferson Davis School. 
We salute him for the dedicated man- 
ner in which he has served Kentucky 
in his many capacities. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


By J. M. Dodson 


Each year at the first meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly, it becomes the ob- 
ligation of your Executive Secretary 
to report briefly on the activities in 
which your association is involved, 
and specifically as these activities re- 
late to the operation of your profes- 
sional staff. 

As of April 1, 1960, KEA member- 
ship, with a total of 24,945, has again 
broken all records. This is approxi- 
mately 800 more members than was 
reported at the 1959 Delegate Assem- 
bly. We, and I am sure you, are proud 
of this record. 

Even though membership in KEA 
is good, we still need to make every 
effort to improve NEA membership. 
As of the present time, we have 14,222 
members in the National Education 
Association from Kentucky. This is an 
improvement over last year. However, 
there is still much work to be done in 
bringing about an awareness, on the 
part of the members of the teaching 
profession, of what NEA is doing for 
them. 

The finances of your association con- 
tinue to be sound. The payments on 
the new headquarters building are be- 
ing met regularly, and that obligation 
will be completely wiped out with two 
more annual payments. 

Time will not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the activities in which your 
staff has been involved during the past 
year. It has been around the world four 
times—or, at least, it has traveled a 
distance equal to that. Your staff has 
participated in hundreds of meetings 
either as speakers, consultants, leaders, 
or some other capacity. 

As you know, we have been in the 
process of expanding our professional 
staff. We are gratified by the fine re- 
ception these people have received over 
the state. Reports which we are con- 
stantly receiving about them indicate 
that they are measuring up to what was 
expected of them when they were em- 
ployed by your Board of Directors. 

The Kentucky School Journal con- 
tinues to be well-received by KEA 
members. This past year has been a 
year of experimentation with regard to 
your Journal. Dr. Jaggers, Editor, has 
used an Editorial Advisory Council as 
a sounding board for ideas and as a 
means of getting the ideas of teachers 
and others in the field; he has used 
a professional artist in designing the 
covers and making the magaziné more 
attractive. We will continue our at- 
tempts to relate the contents of the 
magazine to the problems with which 
educators are most concerned. 
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The Journal is our primary means 
of communicating with one another on 
educational and professional matters. 
We hope you will feel free to make 
any suggestions which will make it a 
better magazine. 

As a means of providing more serv- 
ices to KEA members, some time ago 
your Board of Directors endorsed two 
insurance plans. Participation in both 
of these plans continues to grow. In 
attempting to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities that can come to KEA mem- 
bers as a group, your Board of Di- 
rectors has explored an automatic lia- 
bility insurance policy which will be- 
come automatic with your KEA mem- 
bership. Because it can be purchased 
for a large group, the individual cost 
is nominal. 

Last year we reported that we were 
attempting to expand our film library, 
and encourage more use of the films 
by local groups. Since July, the KEA 
films have been shown to 268 PTA 
groups, FTA clubs, SNEA chapters, 
teachers meetings, and other groups. 
Six films have been purchased during 
the past year. Mr. Barnes has charge of 
the film service. 

The number of FTA clubs and 
SNEA chapters continues to grow. At 
the present time, there are 126 FTA 
clubs, 15 of which are new this year, 
composed of 3700 high school boys 
and girls. We now have 24 SNEA 
chapters, three of which are new this 
year, composed of 1700 college stu- 
dents. Mrs. Fontaine is the KEA staff 
sponsor of these two groups and works 
very closely with the local sponsor. 

Last year we reported that we were 
going to experiment with a new serv- 
ice, which we call a “teacher-position- 
listing” service. It is not a a 
service, and in no way conflicts with 
placement bureaus. It is merely an at- 
tempt to let teachers know where 
vacancies are located, and to let ad- 
ministrators know of teachers who are 
anxious to secure employment in Ken- 
tucky. We believe it has performed a 
service to education in the state. 

Even though this report concerns 


itself primarily with the activities of. 


the staff, mention should be made of 
the fine work done through the year 
by our three commissions. The KEA 
Constitution does not permit standing 
committees, even though dozens of 
committees meet throughout the year 
to perform specific functions. There 
are, however, three commissions which 
are on a permanent basis, and staff 
members have particular responsibili- 
ties in connection with each of them, 


meeting with them and acting in a con- 
sultative manner. 

One of the most important projects 
which has been promoted by your pro- 
fessional organization this past year has 
been legislation. I am sure each of you 
is familiar with the accomplishments 
gained at this session of the Legislature. 
Even though we did not accomplish 
every goal we set out to reach, we made 
considerable progress. In fact, we made 
more progress than we have ever made 
at any prior session. 

So many people have been involved 
in bringing into fruition the legisla. 
tive program that it becomes almos- 
dangerous to start calling names. How 
ever, I think we owe a special vote o: 
thanks to Governor Bert T. Comb: 
who was our loyal friend throughou 
the session. We are also indebted t 
the members of the Legislature in bot! 
houses. 

Our major bills passed both th 
Senate and House of Representative 
unanimously. It was your efforts, an 
the efforts of thousands of lay citizens 
throughout the Commonwealth the 
popularized the program to the exten: 
that every member of the Legislature 
wanted to vote for it. 

In thinking about the people who 
contributed vitally to our legislative 
achievements, I would not want to pass 
Roy McDonald by. As Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, he spent many 
days in Frankfort. His background and 
experience in the Legislature gave him 
a keen insight into legislative ma- 
neuvering and enabled him to op- 
erate with a high degree of efficiency. 

Neither would I want to forget 
Mitchell Davis and the Kentucky 
Council for Education. The favorable 
sentiment toward education, which was 
found in the Legislature, was due in 
great measure to the work of citizen 
groups he helped organize at the local 
level. 

I feel a special tribute should be 
paid to our president, Dr. Harry 
Sparks. He has driven thousands of 
miles, made hundreds of speeches, and 
spent many days working with the 
Legislature. Harry Sparks has made a 
conscientious, hardworking, devoted 
president. 

Also, the members of the Planning 
Board should not be forgotten. This 
group had the primary responsibility 
for developing and initiating the legis- 
lative program. They are often the un- 
sung heroes in the legislative accom- 
plishments. 

We have made real progress this 
year, and we have made it through 
the united efforts of the teaching pro- 
fession. We will continue to make 
progress in direct ratio to our unity 
and to our dedication. We are cot- 


Please turn to page 38 
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Morehead State College 

The Second Annual Geography 
Institute, sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation, will be held this 
summer, June 13 to August 5. A maxi- 
mum of 9 semester hours may be earn- 


red 
sla- 
Os¢ 


be ed, with 50 stydents to be accepted. Dr. 
i: William B. Owsley will be the director. 
tl The First Annual Summer Science 
oti Institute for High School Seniors will 
th be conducted during the four-week 
‘a period, July 11-August 5. Partial pay- 
an: ment for expenses of room and board 
zens is to be furnished by the National 
the: Science Foundation. While ‘no credit 
i. will be given for participation in the 
: institute, a total of 20 outstanding stu- 
who dents who have completed one course 
tive in high school biology will be selected 
pass to further their academic knowledge in 
Ethe Til this subject. Dr. Margaret Heaslip will 
nany ; Aye 
ond be in charge of this institute. 
him The Second Annual Georgraphy 
ma- Trip has been planned to include the 
il northeastern section of the United 
orget States and southeastern Canada. It will 
rucky begin about August 4, and end August 
rable 28. A total of 5 semester hours of un- 
h was dergraduate or graduate credit may be 
a earned. Mr. Donald Martin will be in 
itizen i 
local charge of the trip. 
The Sixth Annual Summer Work- 
ld be shop in Resource Use and Comserva- 
ag tion (Science 401), open to juniors, 
s, and seniors, and graduate students, will be 
h the conducted. The dates are June 13 to 
ade a July 1, and 3 semester hours credit 
evoted i may be earned. Mr. Donald Martin will 
: conduct the workshop. 
inning 
. This The Second Annual Summer Art 
sibility Education Workshop (Art 421G) will 
> legis- be in session, July 5-22. It is for 
en juniors and seniors and those students 
accom ; 
who have had as many as six hours 
ss this (of credit in art. A total of 35 students 
hrough @@will be accepted, and 3 semester hours 
1g PL” Hof credit will be offered. The director 
| make will be Mrs. Naomi Claypool, and the 
r unity ‘ ; 
i con: special teacher will be Treva Runyon 


of Ohio University. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


in Kentucky colleges 





several other things available. 


are the responses we received. 





One of the marks of a profession is a continuous effort at im- 
provement. In the teaching profession, we have a golden oppor- 
tunity each summer, during vacation months, to work toward 
improvement. We can read, travel, attend school, or do one of the 


Here in Kentucky we have six state-supported institutions of 
higher education providing special opportunities for teachers dur- 
ing their summer sessions. We asked each of them to share with us 
some notes on those special opportunities for this summer. Here 








The Eighth Annual Summer 
Writers’ Workshop will be held from 
July 25 to August 5. Two semester 
hours credit may be earned for English 
390G or 490G. Visiting faculty mem- 
bers will include a number of eminent 
college teachers and known writers. 
Mr. Albert Stewart, of the English de- 
partment, will again conduct the work- 
shop. 

For the second time, a Mental Health 
Workshop is being organized in con- 
junction with the State Department of 
Mental Health, in which Dr. Ray 
Hayes, of the department, will have a 
major part. Dr. Hugh McShea, of the 
college faculty, will also be working 
in the workshop. It will extend over a 
three-week period, and 3 semester 
hours of credit may be earned. 

The Third Annual Music Camp will 
be held August 7-14. This will be after 
the summer session closes. This camp, 
for high school musicians, provides 
the opportunity for a musical vacation 
for boys and girls in eastern Kentucky. 
Vocalists as well as instrumentalists 
may enroll. Camp activities include 
band, chorus, and various smaller en- 

sembles. Private instruction is also of- 
fered at no additional cost. Frequent 
concerts are given. Participation in this 
camp does not carry credit. Dr. J. E. 
Duncan will be in charge. 

A Laboratory Course is offered each 


summer as a substitute for Student 
Teaching. This course is designed for 
teachers with a minimum of three 
years’ teaching experience, and who 
have completed the first course in stu- 
dent teaching. Persons who take this 
course are those who have been teach- 
ing under an old type certificate, or 
an emergency certificate, and have re- 
turned to complete requirements for a 
degree. Students attend class regularly, 
do a number of written observation 
reports, and report on a number of 
professional books. It carries 4 semes- 
ter hours of credit. 


* * * * * 
Murray State College 

Teaching the Servicing and Mainte- 
nance of Farm Tractors and Mowers 
(Education G225) is offered to voca- 
tional agriculture instructors. It car- 
ries 3 semester hours’ credit, and is 
scheduled to run from June 13 through 
July 1. A. A. Hollenberg, Specialist 
in Farm Mechanics, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
will be the director. 

The High School English Program 
(English 300) is a course approved 
by the National Council of Teachers 
of English. The director will be Dr. 
James Hocker Mason, past president 
of the Council. It will offer 3 semester 

Please turn to page 29 
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vacation will 


be different! 


Vacation time at last. You thought it 





most here. You should be glad. Glad 
for that delicious break in the daily 
routine. Glad for the chance to live a 
little... have a little fun...sleep a little 
later. You should be glad. It’s almost 
vacation time...but you wish it weren’t! 
Deep, deep down, almost hidden 
from your conscious thoughts, there’s 
atiny bit of dread. The dread that your 
precious vacation will slip away be- 
fore you can plan it...the way you 
really want to plan it. But where will 
you go? How will you go? How do you 
plan for fun? Who will go with you? 
You think of last year...that last- 
minute decision to get away...to see 
places you’d never seen before. To 
meet people...do things, just for a 
ichange. You think of that long, lone- 
‘Some drive in your own car, alone. It’s 
‘no fun driving alone. But what can you 
do? Whom can you count on to go 
With you on such short notice? And 
en...where can you go for what 
u've got to spend? 
You stop and wonder. Will this 
cation be the same... precious days 
+.-Slipping away before you can plan 
them. Then, you remember it. Some- 
thing about a Greyhound vacation. 
Was it on television? In a newspaper 
? You riffle through the travel sec- 
n of the newspaper. And there it is 
«..a Greyhound vacation advertise- 
“ent. “Stop at your Greyhound Travel 
Bureau for information,” it says...and 
you do. Why not! Greyhound has been 
Jn the travel business a long, long time. 
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would never come. And now... it’s al- . 


x 


They should have the answers...and 
they certainly do. 

You discover that Greyhound will 
plan a complete itinerary for you... 
plan it from start to finish...transpor- 
tation, hotel reservations, sightseeing 
...everything. Schedules are so fre- 
quent, you can almost pick your own 
time. Suddenly...your vacation budget 
seems bigger...more important. 

There are Greyhound vacations to 
almost every vacation playground in 
the country. They’re all there...short 
tours, long tours, completely planned 
tours...all for prices you never 
dreamed could be so low. 

But the one that catches your eye 
is the Greyhound ESCORTED TOUR. 
On this tour you ride your own 
“private” bus from start to finish. You 
start with...and stay, with the same 
group of people...realty get to know 
them. You go places together...see 
things together! The professional 
Greyhound escort rides with you... 
arranges hotel reservations, side trips, 
handles your baggage...shows you and 
explains the points of interest along 
the way. There’s nothing...absolutely 
nothing for you to do but have fun. 
You ride in an air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus... with fully-equipped 
restroom... panoramic windows. You 
stay at the best hotels along the route. 

No more driving yourself ...no more 
lonesome roads for you. You’re on 
vacation...and you're glad! 

What’s that you say? You haven’t 
yet stopped in at your Greyhound 
Travel Bureau? Well, what are you 





waiting for? Remember...a Greyhound 
vacation costs less than you think. 
There’s no question about it: This 
vacation will be different...wonder- 
fully different, when you go Greyhound 
...and leave the driving to us. 


Choose your Greyhound tour to 
these and many more exciting vaca- 


tionlands: 


*New England » New York City 

* California * Washington, D. C. 
* Florida * Smoky Mountains 
* Utah Parks * Pacific Northwest 
* Canada * Colorado Rockies 

* Yellowstone = * Colonial Virginia 

* Mexico * New Orleans 

* Alaska + Niagara Falls 

¢ Europe * Caribbean 





ppantesp | 


Send for free folders giving com- | 
plete information on exciting 
Greyhound tours from your city! 


Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. $-14, 
1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


Name | 
Address. 


City. State. 
| am particularly interested in a vacation to 

















| prefer (check one) 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) O | 
To join a group (Escorted Tour) 0 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


For Teachers: 

Focus ON VALUES IN ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION, by Laura Zirbes; 
Putnam, $4.50. 

“A sense of deep professional obliga- 
tion has been the impelling incentive 
for the preparation of this casebook 
for pre-service and in-service use.” The 
author, famous for a variety of activi- 
ties concerned with teaching in the 
elementary school, has utilized a life- 
time of experiences as the basis of her 
interesting and provocative book. 

Dr. Zirbes begins her book by offer- 
ing constructive rebuttal to many of 
the criticisms of contemporary educa- 
tion. She does this primarily by listing 
some concrete examples of good educa- 
tional practices. From this she goes 
into an excellent discussion of devel- 
opmental teaching, which she again 
presents largely through specific ex- 
amples. After a thorough treatment of 
“the case instance approach,” she pre- 
sents a detailed account of a vicarious 
summer school experience for elemen- 
tary school children. 

Concluding chapters of the book 
proper are entitled “Elementary Edu- 
cation in Retrospect and Transition” 
and “Challenge to Value-guided Ad- 
vance.” The appendices, which com- 
prise about half of the entire volume, 
detail the events of various elementary 
summer schools. The bibliography 
should be especially valuable. 

In regard to values, Dr. Zirbes has 
this to say: “Values are mot synony- 
mous with objectives, ends, or goals, 
all of which are ‘out there, whereas 
aspirations and values are mot ‘out 
there.’ They are dynamic attitudes of 
self-involvement and self -develop- 
ment.” 

Included are a few distinctive ex- 
amples of “quality teaching” which 
provide a basis for appreciative valua- 
tion. She defines the value approach 
as being a philosophic outlook on 
living and learning and a consistent 
way of dealing with ongoing experi- 
ence; a psychological conception of in- 
sightful behavior; an an experiment ap- 
proach to problems situations; a 
creative approach; a developmental 
tee) an evaluative process; and . 
ynamic impetus to aspiration an 
confident effort. 

Focus ON VALUES IN ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION is a practical, stim- 
ulating book for both experienced and 
novice teachers. 
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THE TEACHING OF SPEAKING AND 
LISTENING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, by Wilbert Pronovost; Long- 
mans, Green, $4.50. 

This is a very practical methods 
book sure to be read widely and ap- 
preciated by all those who are interest- 
ed in elementary education. The sub- 
ject is treated very comprehensively, 
including both theory and an abun- 
dance of practice. 

This listing of chapter headings will 
indicate the scope of the contents: 
Speaking and Listening in the Cur- 
riculum; Talks; Group Discussion; 
Voice; Articulation, Enunciation, and 
Pronunciation; Oral Reading and 
Choral Speaking; Dramatic Activities; 
The Speech and Hearing Handicapped 
in the Classroom. 

Many actual classroom practices are 
described, usually in the form of a 
dialogue between teachers and their 
students. The illustrative lessons in- 
clude speech and listening activities in 
science, health education, arithmetic, 
social studies, outdoor education, and 
music. 

Extensive, up-to-date bibliographies 
are included at the end of each chapter. 


Fact and Fiction: 

THAT FAR PARADISE, by Gene 
Markey; McKay, $4.95. 

Here is an exciting, mature novel of 
Kentucky in the late 18th Century. 
Characters are especially well depicted, 
and the historical background is color- 
ful and authentic. 


THE LINCOLN Lorps, by Cameron 
Hawley; Little, Brown, $5. 

The contemporary business world, 
a favorite setting of this author, fur- 
nishes the background of this love story 
of Lincoln and Maggie Lord. Informa- 
tion is replete and the story moves 
dramatically and leisurely to its end. 


ENOUGH GOOD MEN, by Charles 
Mercer; Putnam, $4.95. 

This is a stirring historical novel of 
the early days of the American Revolu- 
tion. An abundance of clearly delineat- 
ed characters and evidence of careful 
documentation are its outstanding at- 
tributes. 


GRANT Moves SOUTH, by Bruce 
Catton; Little, Brown, $6.50. 

An eminent historian of the men 
and events of the Civil War period 
here has produced another outstand- 


ing biography. The book, readable and 
scholarly in every aspect, presents a full 
view study of Grant against a back- 
ground of the battles he fought, the 
people he knew, and the times during 
which he lived. 


STORM THE LAST RAMPART, by 
David Taylor; Lippincott, $4.95. 

The Revolutionary War period is te 
specialty of this writer, whose new 
novel of 1780 is packed with thrills 
of espionage and romance. There «re 
many real persons of history as well as 
those whom the author has invent:d 
with consummate skill. 


New Recommended Books for 
Young Readers: 
For the 8-and-up Group: 

Please Pass the Grass! by Leone Adelsca; 
McKay, $3.00. 

Reindeer Island, by Olive Price; We:t- 
minster, $2.95. 

Jennie’s Mandan Bowl, by Lyla Hoffiie; 
Longmans, $2.75. 

Claudia’s Five-dollar Horse, by Natice 
Kenoyer; Duell, $3.50. 


For Teen-Age Readers: 


This Random Sky, by James L. Summers; 
Westminster, $2.95. 

Cherry Blossom Princess, by Marjorie 
Holmes; Westminster, $2.95. 

Barbie, by Frances Priddy; Westminster, 
$2.95. 

Pride of Possession, by James Street and 
Don Tracy; Lippincott, $3.75. 

The Scarecrow Mystery, by Norvin Pallas; 
Washburn, $2.95. 

Appomattox Road, by Manly W. Well- 
man; Washburn, $2.95. 

2nd Lieutenant Clint Lane: West Point 
to Berlin, by Col. Red Reeder; Duell, $3.50. 

The Price of Liberty (Stories of the 
American Revolution), selected by Phyllis 
R. Kenner; Morrow, $3.00 

Strange Traffic, by Bertram Edwards; 
McKay, $2.75. 

Where #s My Heart? by Amelia Eliza- 
beth Walder; Westminster, $2.95. 

The Keys to Lawrence House, by Virginia 
Dailey; Duell, $2.95. 


Textbooks Received: 


Personal Adjustment, Marriage and 
Family Living (3rd ed.), by Judson and 
Mary Landis; Prentice-Hall, $4.16. 

Essays for Modern Youth, edited by Jaye 
E. Greene; Globe. List, $3.52. 

Four Complete American Novels (The 
House of the Seven Gables; Benita Cereno; 
Washington Square; A Single Pebble), 
selected and edited by Samuel Beckoff; 
Globe. List $3.52. 

United States History, by Ruth W. 
Gavian and William A. Hamm; Heath, 
$5.60. 

Four Novels for Adventure (Kidnapped; 
Les Miserables; Messer Marco Polo; Green 
Mansions), edited by Edmund Fuller and 
Olga Achtenhagen; Harcourt Brace. 

Four English Novels (Pride and Prej- 
udice; Pickwick Papers; The Return of ‘he 
Native; The Secret Sharer), edited by J. 
B. Priestly and O. B. Davis; Harcourt, 
Brace. 

They Found Adventure, by Carver, et 
al; Prentice-Hall. 
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and Teacher Education 
an Continued from page 17 
_ the ers. They are not overburdened with 
ring extracurricular work, which work is 
largely done at the Pioneer Palaces by 
_ by other compensated teachers and 
, Komsomols, the Young Communist 
«hegre League. Those teachers who go into 
. i the out-of-the-way schools are given 
fod extta pay to do so. Elementary teach- 
ell as ets are not accorded the status, nor are 
ented they given as much salary as the secon- 
dary teachers. (This, many are de- 
crying.) 
Much good work seems to be under 
way in the teacher training schools, 
Seon but by our standards, much of the 
equipment, and staff, would be con- 
ale sidered needful of improvement and 
ffine; some modernization. They are moving 
forward fast, and we were impressed. 
Natiece 
umers; 
srjorie Summer Opportunities 
: Continued from page 25 
inster, 
hours of credit, and will run from 
et and June 13 through July 1. 
Pallas; Techniques of Teaching Conserva- 
tion (Education G282) will be under 
Well- the direction of Mr. Esco Gunter and 
Point the Murray College High faculty. It 
$3.50. offers 3 semester hours of credit, and 
mhyllis is scheduled for August 8-26. 
Geography of Western United States 
wards; Tl (Geography G240) will be conducted 
Eliza- as a study tour under the direction of 
irpinia James Matthai, of the college depart- 
ment of social sciences, with 3 semes- 
ter hours’ credit provided. 
— Summer Science Institute for Senior 
n and and Junior High School Teachers of 
tel Science and Mathematics will be held 
June 13 through August 5. This insti- 
_ (The tute is sponsored by the National Sci- 
Dble) ence Foundation. For further informa- 
eckoff; tion, contact Dr. A. M. Wolfson, Insti- 
h W. tute co-director, College Station, Mur-. 
Heath, fay. 
apped; Summer Science and Mathematics 
Green Training Program for Secondary School 
et 20d Tl Students is also sponsored by the Na- 
| Prej- tional Science Foundation. For further 
of the information, contact Dr. W. E. Black- 
y J. hee : ; 
ecourt, burn, institute director, College Station, 
Murray. 
 S Please turn the page 
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and Understandable 


DO YOU KNOW? 

By Kay L. Ware Gr. 1 — This Work- 
text introduces the child to animals, 
weather, health, plants. Color illus. 
96 pp. Tests; grading chart. Book & 
TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


THINGS AROUND YOU 

By Kay L. Ware Gr. 2 — This colorful 
Worktext has units on insects, ani- 
mals, machines, astronomy, birds, 
weather. 96 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each; List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


YOU FIND OUT 

By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 3 — Bal- 
anced science program with units on 
animals, astronomy, diseases, ma- 
chines, etc. 112 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


THE WORLD ABOUT YOU 
By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 4—Flowers, 
fruits, weight, electricity, how ani- 
mals build homes, and the changing 
earth are a few of the subjects 
covered in this Worktext. 112 p 
Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, he 
List 68¢, Net 51¢ 
THIS EARTH OF OURS 
By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 5 — Varied 
material on plants and animals, 
health, the solar system, rocks and 
minerals. 128 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 
*TE — Teacher's 

Edition available 


GEOLOGY 8y Orr & DeVault 


Our senses, digestion, and body func- 
tions are discussed in simple language. 
2-color illus. 48 pp. Gr. 3-7. List $1.75, 
Net $1.31 


PUBLISHERS 


THE 


14 Books To Moke : SCIENCE More yout. 


Fascinating information and ex- 
periments to introduce the child 
to geology. 2-color illus. 48 pp. 
Gr. 3-7. List $1.75, Net $1.31 


PHYSIOLOGY By Haag & DeVault 
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LEARNING TO USE 


SCIENCE 

By Ware and Hoffsten 
Gr. 6—10 units 
deal with conserva- 
tion, growth of ani- 
mals, vertebrates 
and invertebrates, 
blood circulation, weather. 128 p Pp. 
Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, each: 
List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


EXPLORING OUR WORLD 

By Ware and Whitney Gr, 7—10 chal- 
lenging units on food, animal pests, 
the earth and sky, machines, health, 
the sea, riches of the earth, bacteria, 
etc. 128 pp. Tests; gr. chart. Book 
& TE*, each; List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY 

By Ware and Whitney Gr. 8 — Energy, 
communication, light, community 
safety, and many other topics are 
covered. Profusely illustrated. 128 
pp. Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, 
each; List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 

By Addison E. lee This outstanding 
new Worktext combines the best fea- 
tures of a textbook, workbook, and 
lab manual. 272 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
List $2.00, Net $1.50 


MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 

By Alan H. Humphreys This new 1959 
Worktext is a combined textbook, 
workbook, and lab manual. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 256 pp. Tests; gr. 
chart. List $2.00, Net $1.50 

















Easy-to-read ENRICHMENT BOOKS IN SCIENCE... 


PSYCHOLOGY By Phillips & DeVault 
Children are helped to know and 
improve by learning how people 
think, feel, and act. 48 pp. Gr. 
3-7. List $1.75, Net $1.31 


PHYSICS By Boyd & DeVault 

Brief discussions, 2-color illustrations, 
and simple experiments for children in 
the middle grades. 48 pp. Gr. 3-7. List 
$1.75, Net $1.31 
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New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort 





new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
posers 's playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 
ost 


Faster Service 





ee ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA i 
960 Season—July Ist thru Sept. 5th | 


For illustrated folder write — 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation | 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 
First National Bidg., Detroit 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 

Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
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here has produced another outstand- 


Lbey Found Adventure, by Carver, 


al; Prentice-Hall. 
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Summer Opportunities 
Continued from page 25 
Western Kentucky State College 
National Science Foundation Insti- 
tute will provide supplementary train- 
ing for high school teachers of the sci- 
ences and mathematics, who are now 
in service, and should help them im- 
prove their teaching. The courses will 
emphasize recent developments in the 
sciences, and the teaching of these sub- 
jects at the high school level. 
Remedial Reading, and Reading 
Clinic, (Education 313) will carry 
both undergraduate and graduate 
credit, and the clinical services of the 
Training School will be demonstrated. 
An opportunity will be given for ob- 
servation and work on remedial read- 
ing problems. Teachers within a 
reasonable distance from the college 
may bring to the clinic some of their 
pupils who have reading problems. 


Science and Mathematics Training 
Program for High School Students, 
based on a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, will begin June 
13. The institute is designed for high 


school students of marked ability who 
have completed their junior year, and 
who desire to earn a unit of credit 
in mathematics or in one of the sci- 
ences. Those chosen will receive meals, 
lodging, and certain other financial 
aid. For further information, contact 
Dr. Tate Page, director of the insti- 
tute. 

Kentucky Resource Utilization will 
be a short field-and-classroom course 
in the conservation of natural re- 
sources, offered in cooperation with 
the Kentucky Department of Con- 
servation. Emphasis will be placed 
upon the field-trip technique, visual 
aids, and ways of presenting resource 
conservation in the public schools of 
the state. It will be jointly sponsored 
by the departments of geography, agri- 
culture, biology, and education, with 2 
semester hours of credit. 

A Summer Theatre Workshop will 
be conducted by Russell H. Miller, un- 
der the sponsorship of the English 
Department. There will be opportu- 
nities for practical experience in act- 
ing, producing, and stage management, 


and: semester hours of credit. 

Drwver Education (Education 370s ) 
will be offered seniors and graduate 
students, June 20 through July 9. The 
course will carry 2 semester hours 
credit. Those interested should notif, 
Mr. Ted Hornback, of the physica! 
education department, at the earlies: 
date possible, in order that all nece: 
sary materials and equipment may b- 
provided in advance. 

A Clinic in Visual Education will b- 
held, July 25-28, under the directio. 
of Dr. Tate Page. The purpose of th: 
clinic is to acquaint teachers, princ.- 
pals, and superintendents, with avai'- 
able materials and practices in the fie!:! 
of visual education. There will be dem- 
onstrations of the use of visual aid). 
It will be open with credit to all sum- 
mer school students. 

Field Trips will be scheduled, if the 
demand is sufficient, to points of in- 
terest within traveling distance of 
Bowling Green. Among those on a 
tentative list are Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park, the Old Kentucky Honie 
at Bardstown, the Lincoln Memorial, 

Please turn to page 35 








THE AMERICAN 


CITY: PAST, PRESENT, 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1960 


Intersession: 6-17 June, 1960 
First Regular Term: 


17 June-22 July, 1960 
Second Regular Term: 23 July-26 August, 1960 


WORKSHOPS, INSTITUTES, SEMINARS, AND OTHER SHORT-TERM COURSES 


HOME ECONOMICS. Two workshops, as follows: ‘“‘New Direc- 





AND FUTURE 
The city as a focal point of civilization. Problems of the 
modern American city in relation to geography, social life, 
politics, legislation, and physical and economic resources. The 
City of the Future! Illustrated lectures, discussions, directed 
reading and field trips. Two credits. 6-17 June. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS WORKSHOP. The use of audio-visual 
devices and techniques for the improvement and enrichment 
of teaching. Studio production of radio and television pro- 
ams; effective script ting. Fi trips to the Audio-Visual 
mter of the Cincinnati Public Schools, the Museum of 
Lap gy History and radio and television stations. Two credits. 
- une. 


INSTITUTE FOR HIGH-SCHOOL JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 
“Science and Man: Past, Present, Future.’’ The departments of 
Sociology, Astronomy, Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Geology, 
and Physics in conjunction with the Computing Center, the 
Space Institute, and the College of Engineering introduce 
high-school juniors and seniors to recent developments in the 
physical and biological sciences, Lectures, laboratory sessions, 
demonstrations, bits, field trips and individual student- 
faculty conferences. No credit. Sunday, 19 June, through 
Friday, 24 June. 


CHILD STUDY. Six separate regular workshops may be taken 
for formal credit. Special workshop—‘Child Study Workshop, 
Effective Learning,” available for credit to those who have 
completed the six regular workshops. One credit. 20-24 June. 


tions in Teaching Home Economics.’’ Discussions, demonstra- 
tions, and teaching methods; utilization of audio-visual aids; 
critical evaluation and the use of readily available materials 
for teaching homemaking in junior and senior high schools. 
Two credits. 20 June-1 July. 

“New Directions in Teaching Family Relationships.’’ Family 
relationships as a basic area of the home economics program; 
resource specialists and services from the University and 
the community. Two credits. 5-16 July. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS. A workshop in relations between 
social, ethnic and various other groups of the American popu- 
lation. Sponsored by the Cincinnati Office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. The Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County Public Schools and the University. Five credits. 
20 June-15 July. 


READING AND STUDY. Workshop designed to help individu- 
als improve their reading techniques and study habits by 
a carefully planned program of work. No official credit 
granted. 20 June-22 July; 25 July-26 August. 


ART EDUCATION. Workshop emphasizing the practical use 

of art materials and methods for elementary-school teachers. 

py —e art and crafts included. Four credits. 25 July- 
ugust. 


RUSSIAN. For the first time Elementary and Intermediate 
Russian will be offered. Three credits each semester. 20 
June-22 July; 25 July-26 August. 


For further information, address: 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 21, 


OHIO 
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| Are Teachers On the Spot? 


... or In the Spotlight? 


Our title, as you perhaps recognize, is borrowed from a recent 
NEA brochure, but we feel it is appropriate to our times and our 
situation in Kentucky. 


According to the code of ethics adopted by the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, the teaching profession occupies a position of 
trust, and the teacher’s conduct should be such that he increases 
respect for himself, for his profession, and for public education. 


Every teacher .is obligated to his profession; to make it one 
which will command respect from its members, the public, and 
those who may enter it; and one which offers securtiy, protection, 
satisfaction, and an gpportunity for growth. 


This certainly does not keep the teacher from participating in 
the affairs of his community, state, and nation. How can we be an 
example of good citizenship before the children we teach if we do 
not exercise our right to vote or hold office if the need arises? 


We must be prepared to discuss, in the classroom, local matters 
in an unbaised manner. The children must have these experiences 
if they are to be able to accept their responsibilities in the future. 


A teacher should take part in as many community affairs as his 
time will allow. Since government is an essential concern of all 
citizens, the teacher should be active in its affairs. He may ethically 
participate in political campaigns provided only if he maintains a 
professional attitude, and refrains from using his position as an 
educator to further personal ambitions. 


He must maintain an open mind toward criticism, realizing that 
constructive criticism can be good. However, he must be careful 
at all times of his attitude toward criticism. ‘ 


It is unethical for a teacher to make derogatory remarks con- 
cerning fellow teachers or any groups in the profession to non- 
professional groups. 

Teachers sometimes bring criticism to the profession by accept- 
ing a position; and, without the usual days of notice, resigning and 
leaving a vacancy hard to fill.“This is an unethical practice and is 
certainly not professional. 


If the teaching profession is to grow and be recognized as one 
of the greatest professions in the world, we as members must de- 
vote ourselves to the cause of education and strive earnestly to be 


worthy of the trust placed in us. 
By Frances M. Rice, Chairman 
KEA Commission on Professional Ethics 
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FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here’s the best of sight-seeing in 
the 50 United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the Caribbean Islands, 
and Central America. In 120 cities 
Gray Line Sight-seeing Companies 
offer ‘“‘official’’ tours. You'll get 
more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line.’’ Our expert guides 
see to that. Gray Line’s big-win- 
dowed buses and boats are de- 
signed for your comfort and pleas- 
ure. Concentrate on what you see. 
Learn more. Bring more ‘‘home”’ 
to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and we will send 
you a free folder. 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF SIGHT-SEEING 





Ed Oe OS Re ees eee a ot a oe os ey 
i a 
g The Gray Line 
i Box 37 

Los Angeles 51, California 





r | want to visit. (name 
of city). Send folder to: 
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HELPING 


YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “uve secursry 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 








with Educalors Group Protection: 


YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 
both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . . 

(1) during Group installation periods, or 

(2) if you’re a new teacher 

“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
ea Group Protection?” 


— 
=> 










Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 


Educators 
Group plans. J 


George No obligation. 
State Mor. 
Ashland 





fF” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, “7 


t P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 
8 © Please mail your free folder about 
' GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- 
gation. 
(0 1 want to join the Educators Group in 
7 my school. Tell me how to apply. 


ee. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 
Continued from page 18 


Status of faculty 


- Faculty members are highly regard- 
ed by Soviet citizens and students, and 
are highly paid in comparison with 
members of other occupations and 
some other professions. A professor 
makes about 5,000 rubles per month 
(about $500). If he is “talented” and 
does some research or has some out- 
side work, he may augment his in- 
come. Or he may write or create in 
his field. The Pro-Rector at Moscow 
University remarked jokingly that 
many such professors become the 
“heart cases.” Thirty-two per cent of 
the faculties are party members. 


The many specialized institutes 
throughout the USSR give somewhat 
more practical training and draw 
perhaps fewer so-called star students 
than the universities. Here again, 
there is wide contrast in the staff and 
plant at these institutes. 


There are 696 institutions of higher 
education in the USSR, over which 
the Ministry of Higher Education has 
full jurisdiction, and about thirty under 
jurisdiction of the party, labor union 
reserves, or the military. We were 
told that ninety-three per cent of the 
students admitted to the universities 
are graduated. Students are expected 
to spend approximately thirty-five 
hours per week in study outside class. 
Research work and “talent” develop- 
ment afe encouraged. (All are sup- 
posed to have equal potential and LQ. 
but many become “talented.”) 


Mention should be made of the 
many Academies of. Science (more 
is taught than the natural science 
program — social science and human- 
ities). These schools are perhaps the 
most dynamic element in Soviet higher 
education. Students who have proved 
their “worth” are virtually given an 
income for life and much latitude to 
do productive research. 
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HELPING 
YOU 


TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


Educators *YOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. . and inspire students of all ages 
to more .earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn in Schoot ... Mele Us Achieve Success 

















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914, by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 








f™ MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


rT P.O. Box 149 
, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


Hy 0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education”’ poster 
i (0 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 


K 
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From BENJAMIN FRANKLIN to 





HORACE MANN 





... To Public Education Today 


Frequently our failure to give honor 
to whom it is due may be the result 
of ignorance. Again, our seeming in- 
gratitude may stem from failure to re- 
flect, and from forgetfulness to heed 
the Mosaic admonition to “remember 
the days of old.” In no place is this 
so true as in the field of education. 
We are so prone to accept our ad- 
vantages as a matter of fact, that we 
fail to realize the educational liberties 
we enjoy were conceived in the minds 
of great men. 

High upon the list of America’s 
immortals is the name of Benjamin 
Franklin, and the sons of devoted 
admirers are by no means his only 
namesakes. Business organizations, 
schools, and cities bear his name. When 
in 1778 a small town in Massachusetts 
was named in his honor, the great man 
was so pleased that he bestowed upon 
it a public library with 500 volumes. 

On May 4, 1796, in an humble farm- 
house neat Franklin, Massachusetts, 
Horace Mann was born. His father 
died when the boy was very young, 
and the lad grew to manhood showing 
great loyalty and love for his mother. 
It is said that Horace Mann suffered 
much embarrassment and abuse from 
his youthful associates because he as- 
sisted his mother with what people 
called “woman’s work.” He later wrote 
that at times he had great difficulty in 
controlling his tongue and his temper. 
He was able, however, to discipline 





MR. SHELY is a teacher in Western 
School, Anderson County. He sub- 
mitted this article for publication three 
years ago, when he was Vice-President 
of the Anderson County Teachers As- 


sociation. 
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himself, and a personal letter to a 
friend indicates great strength of char- 
acter. He wrote, “I was never intoxi- 
cated in my life .. . 1 never swore... 
and .. . I never used the vile weed.” 

The educational environment to 
which the young Mann was subjected 
was by no means superior to that of 
other young men of his day, with the 
exception of the Franklin Library. His 
meager schooling was greatly supple- 
mented by free access to this library. 
Indeed, one might wonder if the world 
would ever have known Horace Mann 
if the little town of Franklin had had 
another name. 

When, at the age of twenty, Horace 
enrolled in a private school taught by 
Samuel Barret, he was so well-read that 
the teacher at once began to urge him 
to attend college. Once convinced of 
the possibility of going to college the 
young man began in earnest to prepare 
for the examinations. He passed the 
examinations for Brown Universtiy and 
entered the Sophomore Class. 

At college he wag truly a “labor 
student,” having almost no money. He 
did have a good sense of humor, how- 
ever, and never complained of his 
poverty, but took life easy and entered 
wholeheartedly into the wholesome ac- 
tivities of college life. 

A brilliant student in English and 
the Classics, but somewhat weak in 
mathematics and the sciences, Mann 
graduated from Brown at the head of 
his class. He gave as his valedictory ad- 
dress “The Progressive Character of 
the Human Race.” 

A few years after his graduation he 
returned to the University as tutor in 
Latin and Greek, but soon resigned in 


By Forest W. Shely 


order to study law in Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. He was very successful as a 
law student and was admitted to the 
bar in 1823. As a lawyer he refused to 
take the unjust side and as a result 
won at least 80 per cent of his cases. 

His law practice was never very re- 
munerative, but when he later became 
a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, Mann did much good for the 
people. He was largely influential in 
securing the passage of laws against 
alcoholic beverages, he opposed the 
traffic in lottery tickets, and he was in- 
strumental in the establishment of a 
state hospital for the insane. Indeed, he 
favored all progressive movements, 
and a great political future seemed to 
be awaiting him. 

However, in 1837, the State Legis- 
lature, at Mann's suggestion, appointed 
a Board of Education to revise the 
school system. He was asked to be- 
come its Secretary. His friends expect- 
ed him to decline, but he did not. He 
said, “The bar is no longer my forum. 
... Men are cast iron, but children are 
wax.” 

The twelve years of his life spent as 
Secretary of this Board were years of 
unqualified service. At once he began 
to fight for a system of teacher-train- 
ing and examination, and the first nor- 
mal school was established in 1839 at 
Lexington, Massachusetts. 

Mann had a number of slogans con- 
stantly in mind. Two of them were: 
“A public library in every town,” and 
“The tax of the land must support the 
children of the land.” 

At once he began to use his oratory 
to gain friends for the cause of public 

Please turn to page 38 
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Aa TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ly and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
Farad — ty knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 

below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends. relatives, marcnenes' 


—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial nonae TOAN-BY. 
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@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 
CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married tie 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
é longer! to you as soon as et. We guarantee satisfaction. Our oni 
sixty year old organization d and supervised by the 
: MM Nebraska Banking Shanaruaana You can deal with us in com- 
3 NO SU ER PAYMENTS wo principal plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
} ©@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during moat ieee h h licati 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. amount you ni rom the chart; then rush application. 
5 
t PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- DP) 
i @ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
§ strict privacy. 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. » Company OMAHA 2, NEB. 
i t 
¢ LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company £ 
4 OUR GUARANTEE Ss 
i PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sixty Years of Service It for any reason you return = 
: not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. the money within 10 days Ss fr 
i I] i ber say made <4 | P 
wi no charge or cos ] 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: :. 3 in, 
S 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. E-6 The following are ail the debts that I have: QODDOPDODODDDORDDDORODDDODDOD ORS su 
410 Kilpatrick Omaha 2, Nebrask Full Amount ) Paying ! 
Bidg., @ I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address H wi 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s $ r] 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost cal 
whatsoever. 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Piease list below reiative information 17 
Amount you want to borrow $.__.. & ber K ue Et yeni = For. ts for our confidential files e 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relativ (Relationship)............-__ ! of 
Age....... per month $...................... you receive salary............................... ‘ kn 
Name and address Street. Town. State Occup. I 
of school you teach ' tes 
How long with Previous Name of Relative. (Relationship)..............-.. i : 
present employer........................-......._ employment Street Town State Ciniein i of 
Husband or wife's Salary | 
employment per month $ Name of Relativ (Relationship) ........._._-. aie me 
T h ts 
quts aaaet (ene)... Town Street Town. Se ee 4 th 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship)..........._.... ; h 
Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $._............. ~ Pp 
What security on bank loan?. Street Town State Occup ' | 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if i Pp 
e catia (Add) any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail ‘Shalt be regarded as my agent. ' les 
7 Full 
Pay rent or real estate nh Here Tilton 5 
payment to? (Name) Town a mi 
Purpose of loan ine |, State ] 
d : an 
NOTE :: Amount 5 Monthly | First Payment Final Payment i on 
ebtieclatinniaiatondpibivent | ee ee Due Date Due Date Date j 
| é U 
’ 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dia! Finance Company at its oftice in Omaha, This note is subject to acce aptanece by the company at its office and will be promptly i to 
a. the oo md ggg promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. : Ss 
interest as stated tZ 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with ee teen lt eee fing $150 50 a oi 3% VA a neon pong barged ety 150 } 
the above First t that th Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% ee "oa on ane remainder of such unpaid iy tw 
Due aS except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 ' de 
balance nsecutive days 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the geweeny’ 8 option, without notice, i 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable { pe 
5 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined : tak 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. ; 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED encteatanas f for 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED > f 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) th 
' ° 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN to 
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Summer Opportunities 
Continued from page 30 

T. V. A., the Gilbertsville Dam, and 

the Hermitage and the Parthenon in 

Nashville. 


University of Kentucky 

The schedule of workshops to be of- 
fered this summer, will be found list- 
ed in the UK advertisement on the 
back cover of this magazine. 


* * * * * 
Kentucky State College 


No special activities, of particular 
interest to teachers, are planned. 


* * * * * 


Eastern Kentucky State College 
No report of special summer activi- 
ties was received. 





Cooperative Planning 
for 
‘Quality Instruction 


The 1950 Legislature made an ap- 
propriation for the purpose of provid- 
ing five staff members to serve as con- 
sultants to any local system which 
wants to initiate in-service teacher edu- 
cation programs. In 1950, Kentucky 
employed 5,000 emergency teachers out 
of a total of 18,500. The legislature 
knew that in some school systems each 
teacher was more or less in a kingdom 
of her own, and that as the children 
moved from grade one through twelve, 
they experienced different philoso- 
phies, different purposes, and different 
plans of promotion and failure. The 
legislators felt that in-service training 
might unify the philosophy, objectives, 
and instructional program in grades 
one through twelve. 

Kentucky is unique in this approach 
to the impovement of instruction. The 
State Board of Education provides that 
two school days may be devoted to all- 
day conferences. Approximately 90 
per cent of the school systems have 
taken advantage of this opportunity 
for the total staff to devote time to 
the discussion and study of the instruc- 
tional program. 
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vidual study and class discussion. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — OKLAHOMA CITY 


BY MABEL L. JONES 


Each book is a combination of textbook and drill material with enough 
added suggestions to provide a complete year’s work -in English, except 
for the literature studied. Each book is designed to serve as a basic 
course that will lead successfully into the mastery of that year’s work 
in high school English. Emphasis is upon a desirable balance of indi- 












SUMMER OPPORTUNITY 
This summer you can start a profitable 
year ’round business of your own, showing 
the hundreds of new Mothers in your 
area nationally advertised Babee-Tenda® 
Safety Products. Begin part-time now—we 
provide complete step-by-step instruc- 
tions. Car necessary. For full information 
write: R. G. MacPherson, Vice President, 
Sales—Babee-Tenda Corp., Metropolis, Ill. 











TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS LIBRARIANS 
We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high-salary area. Kindergarten oy =a 

Is 


Apply now on no-obligation 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 


Ed. 
Cleveland 24, Ohio 
—Nation- wide Coverage— 














TEACHERS 


Specialists and College Professors 
For Professional Ad t and/or Reloca- 
tion, Enroll Now! A_ dignified, confidential, 
personal service. 


eG ar PLACEMENT SERVICE 
1026 N.W. 22 St. Phone FR 6-7498 
Sencseiit, Florida 














SPARE TIME SALES 


TEACHERS WANTED—+to sell Harper & 
Brothers children's books to schools and 
school libraries. Special library bindings 
(Harpercrest). Liberal commissions. Send 
resume to Harper & Brothers, Dept. 98, 
49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 
lf it is a positi in the Mid West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Carell now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, ltowa 



























PERMANENT SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 


for 
Teachers and Coaches 


Now is the time to begin prep- 
aration for our June 13th and 
19th sales training school for 
teachers and coaches in Dallas, 
followed by 21% months of field 
sales work. 


Salary; field training; oppor- 
tunity to retain part-time contract 
during school year. 

Ages 25-50; non-drinker; re- 
ligious convictions. Write stating 
qualifications to: 


Ned P. King, Vice-President and 
Agency Director 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance 
Company 
P.O. Box 2580 
Dallas, Texas 














ATTENTION, SCIENCE, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND MANUAL ARTS 
TEACHERS: National organization 
desires to add to its growing sales 
staff several part-time representa- 
tives. Part time representatives can 
earn up to $3,000 per year while 
doing dignified, repeat sales 
work, Write to: Southern Supply 
Co., 139 Kent St., South Bend, Ind. 














NEA CONVENTION 


Los Angeles — June 26 — July 1 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
"ot Ge a * 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 709 South 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 

Celie, Mouientin Tat Fae, Sine 


Il.—Sara Wharton, Ormsby, 
Me as Bie’ Lostie Ly, Frick, 2 Week 
Fifth, Covington. 


ee Ovork 19, Pw 


Ff. E. Compton and Ce., 1000 North Dearborn, 
- 10, UL—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 


—_ § Junier Literary 
Son pail, Garden City, N.3 Y.—Francis Taylor, 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
eee toga Dr., Louisville. 


ye ee aoe, Rev 
endell L. Trapp, Emi- 


Encyclo, a weg and Britannica 
Junien 438 425 11, I. 
—A. J. Akers, » Louis- 
ville 14. 

Follett Peau Ce.,—Cnarles Greer, 506 
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Accidents and II\lnesses 


DON’T VACATION 


They are always on the job— 


Unfortunately when you are on vacation, accident and illness disabilities do not take 
a holiday. Help protect your income against accident and sickness disabilities. 


DON’T VACATION 


WITHOUT YOUR 


KEA GROUP INCOME PROTECTION 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


IF YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM DOES NOT PARTICIPATE 





eke 


HAVE YOUR SUPERINTENDENT CONTACT 
THE LOCAL KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 


KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 
360 FRANCIS BUILDING LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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IT IS 54 TIMES SAFER THAN DRIVING YOUR CAR 







WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS 


o_® ' 


For Complete Brochure Write One Of The Following: 





FOR THE SUMMER? 


Mr. M. O. Wrather, Director of Public Relations 


MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 
MURRAY, KENTUCKY 





Travel? Relaxation? Education? Why 
not accomplish all these goals by en- 
rolling in an educational field trip 
with the college of your choice? A 
more diversified, action-packed, and 
stimulating program can hardly be 
imagined. 


You won't mind an “eight o’clock” in 
your luxurious air-conditioned trav- 
eling classroom on the open highway. 
Your textbook will be the great out- 
of-doors—and what fascinating stor- 
ies there will be at every turn of the 
road. The book will be illustrated by 
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Antiony 





Mr. Don L. Martin 
Department of Geography 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 











MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 





. 


Mr. Ed. Baldwin 


Professor of Geography 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE 
























1960 


many historic and literary shrines 
along the way. The developments of 
geographic areas will be observed, 
and natural resources, along with 
their preservation fnd utilization, will 
be studied. Your maps will be the 
landscapes as they unfold before you 
from day to day, an ever-changing 
panorama of this great nation of ours 
with all its vastness and beauty. 


Evenings will be free for individual 
activity, and many of the tourist fea- 
tures will be brought into your itin- 
erary. Such a trip is a wonderful ex- 
perience, and affords a maximum 
learning situation which can be one 
of the most practical and usable 
courses of study available to the in- 
service teacher today. 
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Yours for the strshing 


Here is an easy way to order informational material offered by ad- 
vertisers in the May issue. You will find teaching aids travel literature or 
other descriptive booklets to serve as a help in your school or personal 
buying. Your requests are forwarded’ promptly to the companies in- 
volved. They will send you the material. For fastest service, write directly 
to the advertisers at addresses shown in their ads. 


160. Vacations. Colorful folders 
with maps, pictures, prices covering 
variety of independent or escorted 
tours by Greyhound bus to all of Amer- 
ica’s scenic and historic vacation areas. 
(Greyhound Highway Tours) 

162. Brochure describing attrac- 
tions aboard the new multimillion S. S. 
AQUARAMA that will be in daily 
service on Lake Erie between Detroit 
and Cleveland beginning July 1 
through September 5; 180-mile short- 
cut eliminating congested driving 
around west end of Lake Erie. Includes 
sailing schedules and rates for both pas- 
sengers and automobiles. (Michigan- 
Ohio Navigation Co.) 


147. Folders covering sight - see- 
ing tours in more than 140 cities, in 
national parks and vacations areas of 
the 50 United States, Canada and 
Mexico and other regions through the 
Western Hemisphere. Indicate what 
spots you expect to visit. (The Gray 
Line Association ) 


148. Information on part-time or 
summer opportunity for good income 
demonstrating safety products to new 
mothers. (Babee-Tenda Corporation ) 





Executive Secretary 
Continued from page 24 


tinuing to be more and more respected 
as a growing and maturing professional 
organization. 

It seems to me, however, that in the 
process of expanding our sphere of 
influence, we must be careful to see 
that our schools are being operated in 
the most efficient manner possible; 
that we improve our public relations 
to the extent that the people will know 
what improvements are being made 
with additional revenues that have 
gone to schools. 

There was a time when we could 
point to new school buses and new 
school buildings as the answer to ques- 
tions about what happened to addition- 
al appropriations. Today, this is only a 
part of the answer; the trend now is 
improvement of quality of instruction 
that goes on in the classroom. This we 
must make every effort to continue 
to do. 

I believe we are headed for real im- 
provements and advances in this state, 
but along with these come challenges 
which the members of the teaching 
profession must meet. There is no 
question in my mind but that the peo- 
ple of this state have the fullest con- 
fidence in their 25,000 school teachers. 
That faith in us is the real strength 
when the test comes, and never at any 
time do we want to allow that faith to 


be destroyed. 


USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 











Horace Mann 


Continued from page 33 


education. He not only secured for 
Massachusetts better teachers, but also 
better books and better schoolhouses. 
He believed that architecture was a 
great moral agent and that a schoo'- 
house properly built and properly kept 
would be a great aid to discipline. 


The twelve reports of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education are among our 
greatest educational writings. The idea 
was original with Mr. Mann, but every 
state in the union now makes educ:- 
tional reports. 


The Fifth Report was a thirty-five 
page bulletin in which he set forth 
in masterful language his arguments ia 
favor of a common school education. 
He made clear the material advantages 
of education saying, “The more edu- 
cated a people are the more they wiil 
abound in all the things which money 
can buy.” Eighteen thousand copies 
were printed by the New York State 
Assembly and editions were printed by 
the British and German governments. 


Mann was far ahead of his day in 
educational thought. He was opposed 
to corporal punishment and sectarian 
instruction in the schools. He favored 
the reading of the Bible in the schools, 
but without comment. He was bitterly 
attacked because of his principles con- 
cerning religious instruction, and in his 
defense of his position he has given us 
a classic example of sound reasoning 
and masterful English. 


A bronze statue of Horace Mann 
stands on the State House grounds in 
Boston. A replica of this statue was 
erected in Washington by the NEA. 
“In a sense,” says an early issue of the 
NEA Journal, “Mr. Mann is the father 
of the National Education Association. 
A National Convention of the Friends 
of Common Schools and of Universal 
Education met in Philadelphia in 1849. 
Henry Barnard made the program of 
topics, and Horace Mann presided and 
made eloquent addresses at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the conference. 
He emphasized . . . the need for a . 
National Association.” : 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


suggestions come... 





Kentucky Sets A Record 

It isn’t often these days and times 
that Kentucky sets a record, education- 
ally, of which we in the profession can 
be proud. This time we have done so. 
According to figures released by the 
NEA Membership Division, Kentucky 
teachers have joined NEA in larger 
numbers this year than ever before. 

This is indicative of the growing 
professional conscience of persons 
closely associated with education in the 
state. It is also evidence of a growing 
awareness of the professional progress 
that can be made through professional 
unity. 

Next year . . 
record. 


. let’s set a NEW 


Pebbles 

When you drop a pebble in a pond 
of water, the little ripples go out in 
every direction. This happens whether 
the pebble is small or large. 

Things that happen in the classroom 
have an effect in the home very much 
like that of dropping a pebble in a 
pond of water. The effects of these 
classroom actions spread out in every 
direction in ever-widening circles, 
touching many persons and objects as 
they go. 

This is the idea behind the newest 
publication of the National School 
Public Relations Association. This is 
also the title of the publication: 
PEBBLES. 


This little 40-page handbook is full 
of public relations ideas that started 
with the teacher in the classroom and 
reach into every home. Published in 
cooperation with the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, it contains 
successful, challenging new ideas on 
public relations techniques for class- 
room teachers. 


Copies of PEBBLES are available 
from NSPRA, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. The price is 50 
cents per copy, with discounts for 


orders of two or more. 
9743 
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Science Conference 

' The statewide science conference, 
originally scheduled for last February, 
and postponed because of a delay in 
receiving the grant to finance it from 
the National Science Foundation, will 
be held in the near future. 

The request for a grant has received 
favorable action, and plans are now 
being pushed forward, under the direc- 
tion of Louise Combs, State Director of 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
to schedule the conference as soon as 
possible. 


ASCD YEARBOOK 

LEADERSHIP FOR IMPROVING IN- 
STRUCTION is the title of the 1960 
yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
In it is discussed what is known about 
democratic leadership, and there is 
an analysis of how it can be applied 
toward instructional improvement. 

Outstanding among the factors said 
to influence the educational leader— 
whether he is the superintendent or a 
classroom teacher—is what he believes 
is expected of him by the community, 
by his superiors, his co-workers, his 
students, and by the organizational 
structure of the school system. 

Copies of this publication may be 
ordered from ASCD, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D.C., price $3.75. 


FCTA 

The Franklin County Teachers’ 
Association elected officers for next 
year at their March meeting. Mrs. Mae 
Conley, a teacher in Elkhorn School, 
will be president. Vivian Moore, a 


teacher in the Franklin County High 


School, was named vice-president; and 
her fellow teacher, Mrs. Ida Christo- 
pher, will be secretary. The treasurer 
will be Mrs. Ambrose Dudley, from 
Elkhorn School; Mrs. Mary Jo Cooke, 
from Bridgeport, is to be the reporter. 

Electing next year's officers in the 
spring is a good idea. It gives them a 
chance to do some effective planning. 


KEN 


NEA Journal 

Will your summer activities make 
you a better teacher next Septembe:? 
For some provocative thoughts on this 
question, read the special feature in 
the May issue of the NEA JOURNAi, 


There is profit to being a studeat 
again. A case can be made for summer 
jobs as a means to improved teaching. 
Some who attend summer conferences 
are learners; others are merely towris:s. 
And, the world can become your class 
room when you travel. 


Some people say that “summer is 
for sleeping.” Perhaps there is some- 
thing to the idea that one can learn 
while loafing. 


Add to this feature section, individ- 
ual articles on many different kinds of 
ideas—from TV to the Pony Express, 
and from politics to physical education 
—and you have a worthwhile evening's 
adventure, the May NEA JOURNAL. 


NEA Convention 
—Los Angeles, June 26 - July | 


More on Soviet Schools 

Those of you whose appetite for in- 
formation on schools in Soviet Russia 
has been whetted by the special series 
of articles in this issue of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, and by the 
one by Mrs. Willie C. Ray in the 
January issue, will be able to satisfy 
this appetite somewhat by sending for 
A FIRSTHAND REPORT ON SOVIET 
SCHOOLS. 


It lists the conclusions reached by 
sixty-four American school administra- 
tors (including Mrs. Ray and the 
authors of the articles in this issue of 
the JOURNAL) who toured the Soviet 
Union last October. They found that 
Russian education is often not what it 
seems to some critics of American 
public schools. 

This 63-page report is available, at 
$1.00 per copy,.from the NEA, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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